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WE shall pass very slightly over that part of Mr. 
Mawe’s travels, either by land or water, of which his in- 
formation has already been anticipated by other writers, 
and shall confine ourselves principally to the account 
which he lias given of the hitherto unexplored, or, at 
least, undescribed regions of Brazil. 

Mr..Mawe was for some time kept in close confinement 
at Monte Video, where he appears to have experienced 
‘very rigid and oppressive treatment for very insufficient 
reasons. He was, afterwards, sent as a prisoner into the 
interior, and ordered not to approach within forty leagues 
of Monte Video. He resided during this period near the 
Barriga Negra, about 160 miles north-east from Monte 
Video, at the house of a Spaniard, named Don Juan Mar- 
tinez, by whom he was hospitably entertained. He was 
treated like one of the family, and enjoyed favourable 
opportunities of surveying the surrounding country. .— 

‘ Here,’ says Mr. Mawe, ‘ are numbers of great breeding 
estates, many of which are stocked with from 60,000 to 200,000 
head of cattle. These are guarded principally by men from 
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Paraguay, called peons, who live in hovels built for the purpose 
at convenient distances. Ten thousand head are allotted to 
four or five peons, whose business it is to collect them every 
morning and evening, and ouce or twice a month to drive them 
into pens, where they are kept for a night. The cattle by this 
mode of management are soon tamed; a ferocious or vicious 
beast I never saw among them. Breeding is alone attended to ; 
neither butter nor cheese is made, and milk is scarcely known 
as an article of food. The constant diet of the people, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, is beef, eaten almost always without 
bread, and frequeutly without salt. This habitual subsistence 
on strong food would probably engender diseases, were it not 
corrected by copious draughts of au infusion of their favourite 
herb Matté, which are frequently taken.’ 

After Mr. Mawe recovered his liberty, he proceeded to 
the island of St. Catharine’s, where he arrived on the 
29th of September, 1807. Our author describes this is- 
land, over which he made several excursions ; and he also 
visited some parts of the adjacent continent. In the 
bay of Dos Ganchos, or Tejucas, he found on the beach 
‘the shell of the murex genus, which produces that beautiful 
crimson die, so valued by the ancients. It is here called pur- 
pura, and to my great surprise, its use is in some degree known 
_ to the natives, one of whom shewed me some cotton fringe, dyed 

with an extract of it, though ill prepared. The shell is about 
the size of the common shell, and contains a fish, on whose 
body appears a vesicle, full of a pale yellow, viscid, purulent 
substance, which constitutes the die. The mode of extracting 
it is to break the shell carefully with a hammer, so as not to 
crush the fish, aud then let oat the hquor iv the vesicle with a 
lancet or other sharp instrument. 1, for greater convenience, 
used a pen, and immediately wrote my initials, &c. on a hand- 
kerchief; the marks in half an hour after were of a dirty green 
colour, and on being exposed to the uir a few hours longer, 
changed to a most rich crimson, The quantity produced by 
each animal is very small, but quite sufficient for such an expe- 
riment,’ P 

Mr. Mawe has given a pleasing description of his jour- 
ney from the port of Santos to St. Paul’s He passed some 
time very agreeably at this latter town. 

* St. Paul’s is situated on a pleasing eminence of about two 
miles in extent, surrounded on three sides by low meadow land, 
and washed at the base by rivulets, which almost insulate it in 

‘riiny weather ; it is connected with the high land by a narrow 
ridge.’ 

This city owes its foundation to the Jesuits, who were 
tempted to the undertaking more by the vicinity of the 
goid mines, than by the salubrity of the situation, in which 
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it is said, however, not to be sarpassed by any other part 
of the South American continent. | 

‘The medium of the thermometer here is between 50. and 
80 degrees; in a morning I have observed it at 48, and even 
lower, though I was not there in the winter months. The rains 
are by no means heavy or of long continuance, and the thunder- 
storms are far from being violent. The cold in the evening was 
frequently so considerable, that I was obliged to shut my. doors 
and windows, put on more clothes, and have a pan of embers 
in the room, there being vo chimneys.’ 

The inhabitants are said to be chiefly composed 
* of farmers and inferior husbandmen, who cultivate small por- 
tions of land on which they breed large stocks of pigs and 
poultry for sale. With these the market is generally well sup- 
plied, and in the fruit season is also stored with pines, grapes, 
peaches, guavas, bananas, a few apples, and an enormous quan- 
tity of quinces.’ ; 

Esculent plants are said tobe in great variety and abund- 
ance. ‘ The breed of sheep is quite unattended to, and 
mutton is rarely or never eaten.’ Mr. Mawe has givena 
description of the modes of agriculture pursued in the 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s. The attention of the Bra- 
zilians to the acquisition of gold and precious stones, 
operates very much to the prejudice of agricultural pur- 
suits, in which the inhabitants would find a more constant 
source of wealth, and one much more conducive to virtue 
and to happiness. The farmers in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s, as those of Brazil in general, are very careless 
and improvident in the management of cattle. 

‘ No artificial grasses are cultivated, no enclosures are made, 
nor is any fodder laid up aginst the season of scarcity. The 
cows are‘never milked regularly. * * * ‘ Their dairies, if 
such they may be called, are managed in so slovenly a manner, 
that the little butter that is made becomes rancid in a few days, 
and the cheese is good for nothing.’ 

‘The farm-houses are miserable hovels of one story, the 
floor neither paved nor boarded, and the walls and partitions 
formed of wicker work, plastered with mud, and never under- 
drawn.’ ; 
The kitchen is represented as ‘ a filthy room, with an un- 
even muddy floor, interspersed with pools of slop-water,"’ 
without any chimney, and consequently almost always 
filled with smoke. 

The gold mines at Jaragua, which were the first dis- 
covered in Brazil, are situated at a distance of aboug 
twenty-four miles from St. Paul’s. In his way to these 
maines, our author passed through a country full of rich 
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and beautiful situations, where the diligence of the culfti- 
vator only was wanting to make it the abode of plenty 
and every rural enjoyment. ; 

The mines of Jaragua formerly yielded immense trea- 
sures, which were shipped for Europe from the ports of 
Santos and St. Vincent. ‘ The gold,’ says the author, 
‘ lies for the most part in a stratum of rounded pebbles and 
gravel, called cascalhao, immediately incumbent on the 
solid rock.’ The mode of working these mines, or rather 
of washing the cascalhao, in which the gold is dispersed, 
is thus described by Mr. Mawe. 


‘ Where water of sufficiently high level can be commanded, 
the ground is cut in steps, each tweuty or thirty feet wide, two 
or three broad, and about one deep. Near the bofom a trench 
is cut to the depth of two or three feet. On each step stand 
six or eight negroes, who, as the water flows geutly from above, 
keep the earth continually in motion with shovels, until the 
whole is reduced to liquid mud and washed below. The parti- 
cles of gold contained in the earth descend to the trench, where, 
by reason of their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. 
Workmen are continually employed at the trench to remove the 
stones, and clear the surface, which operation is much assisted 
by the current of water which falls into it. After five days’ 
washing, the precipitation in the trench is carried to some con- 
venient stream, to undergo a second clearance. For this pur- 
pose wooden bowls are provided, of a funnel shape, about two 
feet wide at the mouth, and five or six inches deep, called ga- 
mellas. Each workman, standing in the stream, takes into his 
bowl five or six pounds weight of the sediment, which generally 
consists of heavy matter, such as oxide of iron, pyrites, ferru- 
ginous quartz, &c. of a dark carbonaceous hue. They admit 
certaiu quantities of water into the bowls, which they move 
about so dexterously, that the precious metal, separating from 
the inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom and 
sides of the vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a large 
vessel of clean water, leaving the gold in it, and begin again, 
The washing of each bowlful occupies from five to eight or ten 
minutes; the gold produced is extremely variable in quantity, 
and in the size of its particles; some of which are so minute. 
that they float, while others are found as large as peas, and not 
unfrequentiy much larger.’ 


St. Paul’s is so seldom visited by strangers, that the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Mawe, &c. seems greatly to have inte- 
rested the curiosity of the inhabitants. The children tes- 
sified their 

‘ astonishment, some by running away, others by counting our 
fingers, aud exclaiming, that we had the same number as they. 
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Many of the good citizens invited us to their houses, and sent 
for their friends to come and jook at us.’ 

The ladies at St. Paul’s are represented as troubling 
themselves very little with the important science of house- 
hold lore, and abandoning to their negroes or ne 
the management of their domestic concerns. ‘ Their time 
at home is mostly occupied in sewing, embroidery, and 
lace-making.’ They have no mantua-makers, and all ar- 
ticles of female dress are made by tailors. ‘ An almost 
universal debility prevails among them.’ This the author 
ascribes in part to ‘ their abstemious living,’ which is not 
a very common source of debility, ‘ but chiefly,’ and with 
more probability, to want of exercise, and the too frequent 
use of the warm bath. Mr. Mawe acquits the ladies of 
Brazil of that levity with which they have sometimes been 
charged. ‘ Very little is taken at meals; the common 
beverage is water.’ * * Sweetmeats appear to be the 
pride of their tables. 

On the two first days of Lent persons of both sexes are 

said to amuse themselves with pelting each other with 
balls in the shape of fruit, 
* such as lemons or oranges, made very delicately of wax, and 
filled with perfumed water.’ ‘ The lady generally begins the 
game ; the gentleman retarns it with such spirit, that it seldom 
«eases until several dozens are thrown, and both parties are as 
wet us if they had been drawn through a river. Sometimes a 
Jady will dexterously drop one into the bosom of a gentleman, 
which will infallibly oblige him to change his linen, as it usually 
vontains three or four ounces of cold water.’ 

When Mr. Mawe reached Rio Janeiro, the Portuguese 
court had been recently removed to that capital. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mawe’s account, this is neither a cheap nor a 
healthy residence. House rent is said to be as high as in 
London ; ‘ timber is unaccountably scarce,’ though such 
extensive tracts in Brazil are covered with forests, and 
‘even fire-wood is dear.’ 

No port in the world, as Mr. Mawe remarks, is bet- 
ter situated for the purposes of general commerce than 
that of Rio Janeiro; and it seems indeed ‘ formed hy 
nature asa grand link to connect the trade’ of Europe, 
America, Africa, and the East Indies. Mr. Mawe says, 
‘it is not improbable that this port may, at no great dis- 
tance of time, become an entrepét for India goods des- 
tined for Europe.’ Rio Janeiro, like other markets in 
South America, has been greatly overstocked with English 
goods, owing to theadventurous speculations of our mer- 
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chants, who were in most instances too eager in the pur- 
suit of gain to take any pains to estimate the possible de- 
mand of the South American market, or the nature of the 
articles which would be suited to the wants and habits of 


the people 
Mr. awe says, ‘the inquisition has been abolished, 
and with it the spirit of persecution, so that no one can 
now be offended for his religious tenets, unless he openly 
insult the established religion.’ In the above we fear that 
the author has been rather too rapid in his inferences, when 
he says that ‘ the inquisition has been abolished, and with 
it the spirit of persecution.’ The judicial powers of the 
inquisitors may be suppressed, or the walls of the inquisi- 
tion levelled with the ground, but the spirit of persecution 
is not so readily extinguished, as we may learn from the 
history of our own and of other countries, where the in- 
quisition has either never existed, or has been destroyed. 
Mr. Mawe solicited permission from the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, or rather the Brazils, to ‘ explore the dia- 
mond mines of Serra do Frio,’ a favour which, he says, 
had never before been granted to a foreigner, nor had any 
Portuguese ever been suitered to visit the district where 
the works are situated. This extraordinary boon Mr. 
Mawe, however, was fortunate enough to obtain through 
the kind interposition of the Condé de Linhares. Mr. M. 
was accordingly furnished with passports and letters of 
recommendation; and two soldiers from the corps of 
miners were appointed to attend him. He was enabled 
readily to procure relays of mules on his route, and en- 
joyed every requisite power for facilitating his journey. 
r. Mawe was acconipaaied as far as Villa Rica by a Mr. 
Gardull, ‘a most respectable merchant’. On the 17th of 
August, 1809, says Mr. Mawe, ‘ we set out on a journey 
which no Englishman had ever before undertaken.’ * * * 
Mr. Mawe has inseried a map of his route to the district 
where the diamonds are found; and has thus made some 
addition to our geographical knowledge of this region, 
which has hitherto been almost a terra incognita to Eng- 
lishmen. Before our author arrived at Villa Rica, he 


received information of a topaz mine, in the neighbour- 
hood of a place called Capon. ‘This naturally excited his 
curiosity; and he expected to see a mine worked under- 
ground and having these beautiful stones in their original 
matrix. But the topaz mine, to which the author was 


conducted, was a break or slip in a mountain, of about two 
acres in extent. 
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*_* * © Theargillaceous schistus, which formed the upper 
stratum, appeared in a variety of stages, the greater part migrat- 
ing into micaceous schistus. In one part I observed two negroes 
poking in the little soft veins, which the slips disclosed, with a 
piece of rusty iron, probably a piece of an old hoop; and on 
enquiring what they were about, I was informed they were. the 
miners searching for topazes. I took one of their instruments, 
and on using it as they did, found these veins to contain a very 
minute micaceous substance approaching to earthy talc, also 
some quartz and large crystals of specular iron ore. [ had the 
good fortune to find two or three topazes, which, as they had 
only one pyramid each, and appeared fractured, I judged to be 
out of their original place.’ 
Mr. Mawe, however, could not find one topaz with a 
double pyramid, though he had afterwards an opportunity 
of inspecting at least a cart-load. 

The environs of Villa Rica,says Mr. Mawe, ‘ exhibited 
few signs of cultivation: not an acre of good pasture was 
to be seen, nor an enclosure of any kind.’ One gentleman 
of the place, however, as ‘a proof of the richness of the 
soil and salubrity of the climate, sent our traveller ‘a 
cabbage full fourteen inches in diameter when stripped 
of its outside leaves; a finer vegetable never was pro- 
duced.’ 

Villa Rica is 
‘ situated on the side of a large mountain, connected with others 
forming an immense chain, of which it is one of the highest. 
Most of the streets range in steps, as it were, from the base to 
the simmit, and are crossed by others which lead up the acclivity. 
It is most admirably supplied with water, which is conducted 
into almost every house in a most convenient and pleasant man- 
ner. In the streets are many fountains, which, though not to be 
compared with those of Italy in architectural taste, are well 
constructed.’ 

The population of Villa Rica amounts to about twenty 

thousand, 
‘ of whom there ate more whites than blacks. The climate is 
delightful, and perhaps equal to that of Naples. Though the 
latitude of the place is only 20° South, yet, owing to its elevated 
site, the temperature of the air is generally moderate. The 
thermometcr rarely exceeds 82° in the shade, and is rarely below 
48°, but its usual range is from 64° to 84° in summer, and from 
48° to 70° in winter. The greatest heats prevail in Jaauary. 
Owing to its great elevation various changes from heat to cold 
prevail in the same day, and there are frequent showers of rain. 
Thunder storms are common, but by no means violent. .The sua 
is sometimes, clouded by dews and mist so dense as not to sub- 
side till the forenoon is far advanced.’ 
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The gardens are said to be laid out with great taste; — 

and cut one above another at regular distances on the sides 
of the mountain and cso ra by low walls. 
‘ Aneasy flight of steps leads from one end to the other. ‘These 
terraces seemed to me to be the very kingdom of Flora, for 
never did 1 see such a profusion of delicate flowers. Here 
were also excellent vegetables of every kind, such as artichokes, 
asparagus, spinach, cabbage, kidney-beans, and potatoes. 
There are many indigenous fruits which might be much improv- 
ed by a better system of horticulture. The peach appears to 
be the only exotic plant which has been hitherto introduced ; it’ 
flourishes amazingly.’ 

Even in this remote part of the world Mr. Mawe says 
that ‘there seemed to be a glut of English merchandise.’ 
English woollens were by no means dear, and superfine 
cloth ‘ nearly as cheap as in England.’ N otwithstanding 
the fertility of the country around Villa Rica the market 
is said to be ill supplied, and most of the necessaries of life 
scarce and dear. ‘ Pulse and vegetables for the table were 
scarce, even grass was ai: article in great demand, and milk 
was as dear asin London.’ The number of untenanted 
houses and the low prices at which they might be pur- 
chased, furnished an evident symptom that the prosperity 
of the piace had declined and was declining. 

Speaking of the village of Concepcao, which Mr. Mawe 
passed on his route from Villa Rica to the Diamond Dis- 
irict, he says ‘it was fast hastening to decay ;’ and he 
adds soon after aremark which we take to be very charac- 
teristic not only of the residents of Congepcao, but of the 
generality of the Portuguese settlers in Brazil. ‘ It ap- 
pears to be a maxim among the inhabitants, rather to go 
naked than to labour to clothe themselves.’ Obstinate 
and persevering indolence has seldom been hit off with 
more accuracy either with the Yam or the pen. The 
Portuguese are in love with idleness; and we need not 
mention the close affinity between idleness and filth, and 

between both and the total degradation of man in a moral 
and intellectual point of view. 

Villa do Principe is a town containing about five thou- 
sand inhabitants, on the borders of the Diamond District. 
‘ Here is a house of permutation, to which every miner in 
the district brings the gold he obtains, and pays the royal 
fifth, as is done in Villa Rica.’ At one of the gold-wash- 
ings near Villa do Principe ‘ a lump of gold was found of 
several pounds weight.’ 


The first diamond work which occurs in the Cerro do 
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Frio, is called San Gonzales; but this is on the decline. 
At this place Mr. Mawe observed some fine cows 
* licking the door-posts and sides of the houses with much ap- 
parent eagerness ; and on enquiring what this signified, I was 
told that they wanted salt. They were so tame and gentle that ~ 
on holding out my hand they licked it; when, being desirous to 
see the effect which the salt produced on them, I procured some 
and gave them a handful; but they became so unruly for more, 
that had I not immediately desisted and retired, their fury might 
have produced serious consequences. This article is so neces- 
sary for the support of the cattle, that their very existence de- 
pends on it, yet it is encumbered with a heavier duty than any 
other article of import, iron alone excepted.’ 

The Diamond District appears to be a mountainous and 
sterile country, and almost destitute of wood or herbage. 

. ‘ I stopped,’ says Mr. Mawe, ‘ at one of the best of the few 
miserable houses on the road, to procure some refreshment. 
There was a half-starved cat in the door-way, the sight of which 
plainly evinced to me what I had,to expect.’ * * * 

This meagre and woe-begone animal appears to have 
been no inaccurate symbol of the general wretchedness of 
the land of diamonds. But what are diamonds or precious 
stones without habits of industry and cleanliness in the 
people? 

rom the town of Tejuco in the centre of the Diamond 

District, our traveller proceeded to inspect the diamond 
works on the river Jigitonhonha. The greatest of these 
works is situated on this river, and is called Ma 
It employs about a thousand negroes and sometimes dou- 
ble that number. 

‘ The habitations’ at Mandanga ‘ which are about one hundred 
in number, are built detached, and are generally of a circular 
form, with very high thatched roofs, like African huts, but 
much larger. The walls are formed of upright stakes, inter- 
woven with small branches and coated with clay inside and out. 
The houses of the officers are of the same materials, but of 
much more convenient form, and white washed within.’ 

Mr. Mawe remained five days at this place, during 
which he was occupied .in inspecting the various works 
which he has very nome & escribed. We shall select 
parts of this description. The river Jigitonhonha at Man- 
danga is said to he | 
‘as wide as the Thames at Windsor, and in general from three 
to nine feet deep. The part now in working is a curve or elbow 
from which the current is diverted into a canal cut across the 
tongue of land round which ‘it winds, the river 
just below the head of the canal by an embankment fo of 
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several thousand bags of sand.’ * * * ‘ The deeper parts 
of the channel of the river are laid dry by means of large 
caissons or chain-Pumps worked by a water-wheel. The mud is 
then carried off, and the cascathio is dug up and removed to a 
convenient place for washing.’ * * * 

The:cascalhao in which the diamonds are found, when 
conveyed from the bed of the river from which it is dug, 
is ‘ laid in heaps containing, apparently, from five to fif- 
teen tons each.’ The process of washing for diamonds at 
Mandanga is thus described by Mr. Mawe : 

‘ A shed is erected in the form of a parallelogram twenty-five 
or thirty yards long and about fifteen wide, consisting of upright 
posts which support a roof thatched with long grass. Down 
the middle of the area of this shed a current of water is con- 
veyed through a canal covered with strong planks, on’ which the 
cascathao is laid two or three feet thick. On the other side of 
the area is a flooring of planks from four to five yards long, 
imbedded in clay, extended the whole length of the shed, and 
having a slope from the canal of three or four inches to a yard. 
This dooring is divided into about twenty compartments or 
troughs, each about three feet wide, by means of planks placed 
on their edge. The upper ends of all these troughs, there 
called canoes, communicate with the canal, and are so formed 
that water is admitted into them between two planks that are 
about an inch separate. Through this opening the current 
falls about six inches into the trough, and may be directed to 
any. part of it, or stopped at pleasure by means of a small 
quantity of clay. * * * ‘Qn the heap of cascalhao at 
equal distances are placed three high chairs for the officers or 
overseers. After they are seated, the negroes enter the troughs, 
each provided with a rake of a peculiar form and a short handle, 
with which he rakes into the trough about fifty or eighty 
pounds weight of cascalhao. The water being then let in upon 
it, the cascalao is spread abroad and continually raked up to 
the head of the trough so as to be kept in constant motion. 
This operation is performed for the space of a quarter of au 
hour; the water then begins to run clearer, having washed the 
earthy particles away, the gravel-like matter is raked up to the 
end of the trough ; after the current flows away quite clear, the 
largest stones are thrown out, and afterwards those of inferior 
size, then the whole is examined with great care for diamonds. 
When a negro finds one, he immediately stands upright and 
claps his hands, then extends them, holding the gem between 
his fore finger and thumb ; an overseer receives it from him, and 
deposits it in a gamella or bowl suspended from the centre of 
the structure, half full of water. In this vessel all the diamonds 
found in the course of the day are placed, and at the close of 
work dre taken out and delivered to the principal officer, who, 
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after they have been weighed, registers the particulars in a book 
kept for that purpose. When a negro is so fortunate as to find 
a diamond of the weight of an octavo (17% carats) much. eere~ 
mony takes place; he is crowned with,a wreath of flowers and. 
carried in procession to the administrator, who gives him his free- 
dom by paying his owner* forit. Healsoreceiyes apresent of new 
clothes, and is permitted to work on his own account, When a: 
stone of eight or ten carats is found the negro receives two new 
shirts, a complete new suit with a hat and a handsome knife. 
For smaller stones of trivial amount, proportionate premiums 
are given. During my stay at Tejuco a stone of 164 carats. was 
found : it was ‘pleasing to see the anxious desire manifested b 
the’ officers that it might prove heavy enough to entitle the poor. 
negro to his freedom, and when, on being delivered and weighed, 
it proved only a carat short of the requisite weight, “all seemed’ 
to sympathize in his disappointment.’ = 

Various precautions are taken to prevent the negroes 
from embezzling or secreting the diamonds.’ Their stated 

riod of labour is from a little before sun-rise until sunset, 

ut they have an allowance of half an‘ hour at’breakfast 

and of two hours at noon; they appear also to have two 
or three shorter intervals of rest, during which, their noses 
are regaled with some snuff, of which they are-said to be 
_ very fond. ; , ere 

Mr. Mawe says, that - 
* the flat pieces of ground on each side the river ‘are equally 
rich’ (in diamonds) ‘ throughout their extent, and‘ hence the 
officers are enabled to calculate the value of an unworked place 
by comparison with the amount found on working in the part 
adjoining. * * ‘ The subséances accompanying diamonds 
and considered good indications of them, are bright. bean-like 
iron ore, aslaty flint-like substance, approaching Lydian stone 
of fine texture, black oxide of iron in great quantities, rounded 
bits of blue quartz, yellow crystal, and other materials entirely. 
different from any thing known to be produced in the adjacent 
mountains. ~ Diamonds are by no means pecuiiar to.the beds of 
rivers or deep ravines; they have been found in cavities and 
water courses on the. summits of the most lofty mountain.’ 
‘I had some conversation with the officers respecting the matrix 
of the diamond, not a vestige of which could I trace. They 
informed me that they often found diamonds cemented in 
pudding-stone accompanied with grains of gold, but that they 
always broke them out, as they eould not enter them in the 
treasury, or weigh them with matter adhering to them.’ 

Of the diamonds which are found in this place ‘ some 
are so small that four or five are required to weigh one 





* ‘ The negroes employed in these works are the preperty of individuals, 
who let them to hire at the daily rate of three vengtems of gold, equal to 
about eightpence, government supplying them with victuals.’ 
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in, consequently sixteen or twenty to the carat; and 
Mr. Mawe adds that ‘ there are seldom found two or three 
stones of from seventeen to twenty carats in the course of 
a year ;’ and that astone of thirty carats is not found once 
in two years throughout the whole washings. 

Mr. Mawe tells us that he never saw a greater propor- 

tion of indigent people, particularly females, than at 
Tejuco. The spirit of industry appears to be quenched 
by the vicinity of the diamond mines; for where people 
are once infatuated by the fallacious hope of getting rich 
by chance, whether it be by finding a diamond, obtaining 
a prize in the lottery, or making a lucky throw at a gaming- 
table, they will never cultivate those habits of persevering 
industry which alone can lay the foundation of solid and 
durable prosperity, whether amongst individuals or na- 
tions. ) 
The shops at Tejuco are said to be stocked with English 
cottons, baizes, cloths, and various articles of necessity or 
luxury which are transported on mules from Rio de Janeiro 
or from Bahia. ‘ Great complaints were made among 
the shop-keepers, of the bad quality of the cotton — 

The largest diamond which was ever found in America, 
is said to have been discovered about twelve years ago by 
three criminals who wert banished into the interior of 
Brazil. These persons were searching for gold in the bed 
of a rivulet caled Abaite, when they accidentally discover- 
ed a diamond of nearly an ounce in weight. This pre- 
cious gem they delivered to the governor of Villa Rica, 
for which they obtained the pardon of the sovereign. It 
is - in the collection of the Prince Regent of Portu- 
+ he. Mawe informs us that ‘ what is termed the diamond 
ground, extends about sixteen leagues from north to 
south, and about eight from east to west.’ This region of 
gems was first explored by some adventurous miners as 
they were washing for gold in the rivulets that flow from 
the mountain on which the town of Tejuco is situated. 
When the diamonds were first discovered, they are said to 
have been considered only as curious bright stones; and 
their real nature was not known till some of them were 
sent to Holland, where the lapidaries pronounced them to 
be very fine diamonds. During the first twenty years 
after the discovery, the number of diamonds exported is 
said to have exceeded 
‘one thousand ounces in weight. This supply could not fail 
to diminish the general value of diamonds, as nene had ever 
lefore been known to come from any other part of the globe 


‘ 
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except India, whither the Brazilian diamonds were afterwards 
sent, and found a better market there than in Europe.’ | 

‘ The collection of diamonds,’ says Mr. Mawe, ‘now in the, 
possession of the Prince Regent is unequalled in number, size, 
and quality, by that of any potentate in the world; and I am 
credibly informed that it exceeds in value three millions ster- 


ling.’ 

4 closing his observations on the Diamond District, 
Mr. Mawe says, 
‘I may be permitted to add some particulars relative to the 
capital. The families whom I had the honour to visit appeared 
to live in great sociability. They frequently form tea-parties. 
The dress of the ladies consists almost entirely of articles of 
English manufacture, cotton prints, straw hats, artificial flowers, 
jewelry, &c. Owing to the great distance of Tejuco from a 
sea-port, piano-fortes have not been introduced here, or t 
would probably be in great demand ; for the ladies in gene 
have a taste for music, and touch the guitar with great spirit and 
elegance. Dancing is a favourite amusement, and all appear 
much pleased and animated with the English country-dance. 
The ladies seldom go abroad except to mass, and then they are 
usually carried in a chair hung with curtains and a canopy, and 
suspended from a pole, borne by two men. The sedentary 
habits of the females have often been thought injurious to 
health, but since English saddles have been introduced, they 
begin to take airings on horseback. Warm baths are very - 
generally used, being considered of great efficacy in removing 
recent colds, to which all persons here are liable, on account of 
the peculiar nature of the climate. They are invariably offered 
at night to travellers, as a means of relieving the pains eccasion- 
ed by the fatigues of the day.’ 

r. Mawe after gratifying his curiosity in viewing the 
Diamond District, respecting which, we have now commu- 
nicated a large share of his information to our readers, 
returned to the capital of Rio Janeiro about the middle 
of February, 1810. 

In the latter part of his work, Mr. Mawe has given a 
* general view of Minas Geraes;’ ‘ brief notices on the Capi- 
tanias of Bahia, Pernambuco, Seara, Maranham, Para, and 
Goyas ;’ ‘ geographical description of the Capitania of Matto 
Grosso ;’ ‘ account of the Capitania of Rio Grande;’ ‘ general 
observations on the trade from England to Brazil;’ 
with an appendix containing some miscellaneous informa- 
tion. 

The limits of our review it us only briefly to notice 
one or two particulars which occur under the above 
ral heads. The Capitania of Bahia is said to possess the 
best soil in Brazil for the growth of the sugar-cane. . Mr. 
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Mawe details the mode of managing the cane, and of ex- 
pressing and preparing the juice. In Bahia or St. Salva- 
dors. 

e preserved fruits are in great abundance, owing to the cheapness 
of sugar; great varieties of them are sold in the streets, and 
two or three preserved limes in a cup of syrup may be bought 
fora penny. Even the lower orders conclude the meanest 
dinner with this delicious. delicacy.’ ‘ Cold fish with sallad is 
the general supper of almost all ranks; even the rich desire 
nothing more for this repast in family. Numbers of retail 
shop-keepers who sell wine, cheese, groceries, &c. buy fish and 
fry it, and afterwards retail it in small quantities.’ 

The capitania of Bahia is said to ‘ have produced the 
largest piece of native copper that has ever appeared, 
being in weight upwards of two thousand pounds.” This 
immense mass of mineral was found perfectly insulated and 
nota vestige nor vein of the same metal was to be dis- 
covered. 

Of the admirable manner in which some of our specu- 
lators adapted the commodities they exported to the 
Brazil market, the following may serve as instances. One 
adventurer sent large packages of stays for ladies 
* who never heard of such armour; another sent skates for the 
use of a people who were totally uninformed that water can 
become ice; another sent out a considerable assortment of the 
most elegant coffin-furniture, not knowing that coffins are never 
used by the Brazilians, or on the Plata.’ 

Mr. Mawe thinks that ‘ when trade shall have resumed 
its regular channel,’ Rio de Janeiro will become ‘a kind 
of half-way house between a and India, and every. 
description of Asiatic produce will be found in its ware- 
houses.’ This is not unlikely to happen; and the events 
which are taking place in Europe will probably accelerate 
the completion. Is it probable that the house of Braganza 
will ever again take up their abode in Lisbon ? 

We have, on the whole, been much pleased with the 
perusal of the present publication. —. 


7 








Art. Il1.—A Statement of the penal Laws which aggrieve 
the Catholics of Ireland: with Commentaries. In Two 
Parts. Dublin: H. Fitzpatrick, 1812. 8vo. 


IF there be any man who, from the effect of ignorance 
. or misrepresentation, thinks that the Catholics of Ireland 


are, in respect to the degree of civil and religious liber 
which they enjoy, on the same or a similar footing, with 
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dissenters of different denominations, let him read the 
present work, and he will find that the difference between 
them is almost as great as that between a freeman and a 
slave.—If there be any man who is bold. enough to deny 
that the Catholics of Ireland do not groan under accumu- 
lated. oppressions, and suffer a complicated variety of 
wrongs, contumely and scorn, almost too hard -for flesh and 
blood to endure, and that merely because they happen to 
think differently from a minority of their fellow country- 
men on some points of uncertain speculation, let him 
attentively peruse this ‘ Statement’, and he will see before 
him, traced in the plainest characters, the ferocious code 
of pains and penalties, of disabilities and —_—— 
= and imprisonments, which they are med to 
ar. 

The author of this work has made out a case of Pro- 
testant cruelty and of Catholic suffering, of galling tyran- 
ny on the one side and of unresisting submission on the 
other, such as was never witnessed in the annals of man- 
kind. The statement in this volume renders it as clear as 
noon day that the Catholics are a body more sinned against 
than sinning; and that those who have declaimed against 
the uncharitableness of their tenets, and the intolerance of 
their creed, have themselves contrived to surpass them in 
the realities of practical oppression. Ireland, accordi 
to this statement, which it is impossible to gainsay, as it 
consists not of vague declamation, but of positive 
exhibits the picture of the Protestants at the helm and of 
the Catholics tugging at the oar. 

When we first took up this volume, we had no idea of 
the scene of legislative barbarity which was going to be 
disclosed to our view. We always thought the Catholics 
an oppressed, injured, and insulted people, but we had no 
conception that the sum total of that oppression, injury, 
and insult, was half so great as it here appears to be. We 
always-thought that Catholic emancipation would be a wise 
and salutary measure, but our conviction not only of its 
wisdom and its usefulness, but of its absolute necessity 
in a political, and of its paramount duty in a moral, vjew, 
is increased ten-fold by a serious éxamination of the dé- 
tails in this work, It has entirely convinced us of the 
truth of a remark which Dr. Johnson once made in his 
strong way that ‘ There is no instance, EVEN. IN THE JEN 
PERSECUTIONS, of such severity as that which the Protes- 
tants of Ireland have exercised against the Catholics.’ Bos-' 
wel’s Life of Johnson, seventh edition, Vol. IL. p. 376. 
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In another part of the same volume, p. 233, we read as 
follows: ‘ He,’ Johnson, ‘ had great compassion for the 
miseries and distresses of the Irish nation, partieularly the 
Papists ; and severely reprobated the barbarous debilitat- 
ing policy of the British government, which, he said, was 
the most detestable mode of persecution. Toa gentleman 
who hinted such — might be necessary to support the 
authority of the English government, he replied by saying 
© Let the authority of the government perish, rather than be 
‘maintained by iniquity. tter would it be to restrain 
the turbulence of the natives by the authority of the 
sword, and to make them amenable to law and justice by 
an effectual and vigorous police, than to grind them to 

wder by all manner of disabilities and incapacities. 

tter, said he, to hang or drown people, than by an un- 
remitting persecution to beggar and starve them. When 
the religious or political bigotry of Dr. Johnson did not 
interpose to dim his mental sight, no man ever possessed 
more nice discrimination in questions which address them- 
selves to the common sense and common feelings of man- 
kind. The right or wrong, the justice or injustice of that 
conduct which the English government has so long exer- 
cised towards the Irish Catholics, is a question of this 
kind, rather than one of expediency ; for injustice never 
can be expedient in any circumstances. To suppose the 
contrary is to confound all the fixed and immutable dis- 
tinction of right and wrong ; and to make the volitions of 
the Deity as variable as those of his creatures. 

The introduction to this work exhibits a striking view 
of the comparative magnitude and importance of the 
Irish Catholic population. 

‘In every point of view, they form a truly important subject 
of inquiry and serious reflection. Strength, industry, energy, 
and all the characteristic virtues which bestow value upon a 
people, are theirs in an eminent degree.’ In numbers they have 
ores increased; and they are continually increasing 

ond example in any other country. Already they compose 
the far greater part of the trading and manufacturing interests, 
The agricultural class, so powerful and influential throughout 
Ireland, the landholders, farmers, peasantry, are almost univer- 
sally Catholic. They occupy the most valuable positions, 
whether for commercial of for military purposes; the boldest 
coasts, most navigable rivers, and most tenable passes ; the most 
fertile districts, the richest supplies of forage, the readiest means 
of attack and defence. The geographical advantages of Ireland 
are wellknown. Cork, Waterford, Kerry, Galway, Mayo, &e. 
&c. all Catholic counties, attest the correctness of our assertions. 
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Numerically, the Catholics constitute full five-sixth parts of the 
Irish population; and, compared with the members of the esta- 
blished church, they are in the proportion of at least ten to 
one; a proportion, be it observed, rapidly advancing of late 
ears. In every city, town, and village, their numbers more or 
ess preponderate. ‘The open country is in their almost exclu 
sive occupation. The gross population of Ireland, at this day, 
is moderately estimated by the most competent judges at five 
millions of inhabitants. Of this number we may, without ex- 
aggeration, state the Catholics as amounting to 4,200,000; that 
is, equal to one-half of the united population of England and 
Wales, . 

‘ In fine, the Catholics are emphatically the people of Ireland 

Chapter I. details ‘ the laws which peculiarly affect the 
Catholic clergy, Catholic houses of worship, school houses, 
and other charitable foundations.’ . The Irish Catholic 
clergy are stated to consist of ‘ 4 archbishops, 25 bishops, 
about 1100 parish priests, 800 curates, and between 200 
and 300 regular } 0m of various orders.’ According to 
this computation there are in Ireland above two thousand 
persons, who are continually devoting their time and their 
talents to the moral instruction and comfort of more than 
four millions of people. A high encomium is passed on 
their virtues, which we have no doubt that they deserve, 
as they are all reared in Virtue’s best school—the disci- 
pline of adversity, and as ‘ their very existence is a state 
of continual self-denial.’ ‘The mode of life, which a Ca- 
tholic Clergyman’ selects for the object of pursuit, is not 
one of supine somnolency, or voluptuous ease, but of in- » 
cessant vigilance and unremitting toil, sweetened by hardly 
any other —— than that of an approving con- 
science, is choice is in fact the choice of Hercules; it 
is that of hardship and peaury; but probity is the com- 
panion of his way, and persuasion is the only instrument 
with which he is armed, or wishes to use for the conquest 
of his enemies. 

But, whatever may be the merits or the virtues of the 
Catholic clergy, they are treated by the existing laws, as 
if they were miscreants, whose breath is poison, and whose 
very touch is contamination. For a Catholic priest is, by 
pare unrepealed statutes, still liable to suffer death, if 

e should ‘ celebrate marriage between two Protestants, or 


s 
. 


between a Protestant and a Catholic,’ although he should 
even have done it through inadvertency or misinforma- 
5 Le barbarous statutes on this subject are quoted, 
p- 7. 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 2, November, 1812. Hu 
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‘Catholic priests are liable to imprisonment for refusing, 
upon being interrogated in courts of justice, to divulge the 
secrets of private confession, confided to them by their peni- 
tents.’ 

Thus Catholic priests are exposed to be treated as cri- 
minals, for not violating an express injunction of their 
religion, and indeed for not doing what conscience, ho- 
nour, delicacy, every sacred, every manly, and every 
amiable feeling of the breast imperiously urge them not 
to do. ‘ The late Lord Kilwarden, chief justice, commit- 
ted to gaol a Catholic priest, the Rev. Mr. Gahan, for a 
contumacy of this nature;’ that is, for a refusal to betray 
what had been confided to him under the most solemn 
implied pledge of secrecy as the spiritual confessor of the 
individual. The Catholic clergy are liable to a variety of 
other oppressive and insulting regulations, which we have 
not room to enumerate, but which are particularized in 
this work. 

Chapter IT. treats ‘ of the laws which deny to the Ca- 
tholics the right of sitting and voting in the houses of le- 

islature; and of the elective franchise, as enjoyed in 
Treland. To exclude more than four millions of people 
from all possible participation of legislative power, must, 
at first view, strike every impartial enquirer as no com- 
mon specimen of tyranny and injustice. In all free states 
the laws are supposed to represent the general will; but 
the Catholics; who constitute so large a portion of the 
population of the empire, have no will whatever, not so 
much as one single voice in the formatiou of the laws by 
which’ they are governed, shall we say ?———or op- 
pressed? The Catholics are taxed, like other subjects ; but 
no Catholic is permitted to have the smallest share in 
making the laws by which he is taxed for every article 
which he produces or consumes. Thus the Catholics are 
in a state similar to, if not worse than, that of a people 
under a despotic government. For what constitutes such 
a people but subjection to laws of which they have no 
share in the formation? which are the mere arbitrary will 
of an individual over whom they have no controul? But, 
it will be said—Is not Britain a free state? Yes; it is 
free, as any state under the sun; but, it is a freedom, 
which is confined to the Protestant, and withheld from 
the Catholic population. The Catholics are virtually in 
a state of vassalage ; and it is a vassalage of the most 
odious kind; as the freedom, which is enjoyed by their 
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Protestant fellow-countrymen, aggravates every wrong 
which they endure; and heightens the most atrocious In- 
justice by the most bitter mockery. 

Though the Catholics were excluded from the two 
houses of parliament in England by the 30 Charles II. 
stat. 2, chap. 1, yet that law was not extended to Ireland 
till 1691, in the reign of William and Mary. Thus Roman 
Catholics sat and voted in the two houses of parliament in 
Ireland, from the period of the reformation till after the 
revolution. If, during that long interval, not one na- 
tional evil or inconvenience can be proved to have ensued 
from persons of the Catholic a participating in 
the legislative functions, is it likely or even possible that 
any evil or inconvenience could be occasioned, at present, 
from restoring this much injured and abused class of men 
to their ancient and undoubted right of a share in the le- 
gislative councils of the nation? In the period between 
the reformation and the revolution, the Catholics of Ire- 
land, as well as of England, were, like the Protestants of 
both kingdoms, much less enlightened and civilized than 
at the present day, and consequently were much less fit to 
be trusted with any description of power, and particularly 
with that which requires so much reason and moderation 
as the making of laws. But, if the Catholics, when thus 
comparatively less wise and moderate, did exercise a por- 
tion of the legislative functions under a Protestant go- 
vernment, and without any danger to the Protestant hie- 
rarchy, it is a very strong argument for not depriving 
them of the same power now, when their whole body is 
divested of all the most mischievous of their ancient pre- 
judices, and when they partake as largely of others, not 
only of the light of reason and of science, but of the spi- 
rit of evangelical charity and forbearance. 

The House of Commons, as at present constituted, con- 
sists of six hundred and fifty-eight members. Thus it 
may be said that, in the House of Commons, alone there 
are six hundred and fifty-eight places of high distinction 
and extensive usefulness, which are open to Christians of 
all denominations, and indeed religionists of all descrip- 
tions but the conscientious. members of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, who scorn to make perjury the stepping-stone 
of their ambition. Thus the Catholics are punished for 
the tery virtue tor which they merit the highest reward; 
and are ignominiously degraded for the very circumstance 
which, in the eye of impartial reason, renders them wor- 
thy of the most resplen 7 exaltation. 

H2 | 
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It is the duty, and not more the duty than the interest 
of every government, rather to open and facilitate, than 
to block up and impede the path of honourable ambition 
to ALL cCLAssEs of its subjects. For, it thus not only 
enjoys the benefit of the universal competition, and puts 
all the genius, virtue, and industry of the country in mo- 
tion, but it diffuses amongst all a sense of the equity of 
its proceedings, and, consequently, produces a cheerful — 
submission to its will, and a cordial acquiescence in its 
measures. But when there are, in only one part of the 
political system, no fewer than 658 objects of fair and 
praiseworthy competition, to which a particular class of 
the subjects of the realm is forbid ever to aspire, the mea- 
sure tends not only to quench the emulous glow, and to 
check the noble strife in every more generous mind, but 
to generate a degree of rancour and ill-will very unfa- 
vourable to virtue and to patriotism. 

It is not sufficient to say that, if the Catholics were al- 
lowed to sit in the House of Commons, they would be 
able to attain only a few, perhaps not a score of the seats 
in that honourable assembly. This does not make the 
grievance the less; for the wrong in this instance consists 
not in the actual quantity of the honour or benefit which 
is withheld, but in the fotal exclusion from an equal chance 
of obtaining it. The evil consists in checking the honour- 
able ambition which pervades, or may pervade, the whole 
Catholic population ; and in not suffering them to enter 
the race of intellectual exertion, or of political rivalry 
with those, who have no better claim than themselves to 
the possession of places of trust and power. It may be 
alleged that, in this respect, the Catholics sustain no actual 
injury ; but we ask, what actual injury is so great to a _ 
feeling and honourable mind as that of political degrada- 
tion? The Catholics are treated like the Soodra cast in the 
East, and seem to be set apart as a sort of proscribed race 
to be pointed at by the finger of scorn. 

Though the elective franchise was restored to the Irish 
Catholics by the statute of 1793, yet we find from this work 
that, owing to certain practices of the Protestants, the Ca- 
tholics are almost entirely prevented from obtaining their 
freedom in cities and corporate towns. ‘The Protestants 
are, accordingly, stated to be ‘ in the ratio of at least fifty 
to one of the Catholic freemen, in consequence of the 
watchful jealousy with which the freedom is withheld from 
Catholics.’ 

The exclusion of the Catholics from corporate offices 
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was confirmed and re-enacted by the Irish statute of 1793. 
No person, professing the Roman Catholic faith, is per- 
mitted to 

‘ be mayor, sovereign, portreef, burgomaster, bailiff, alderman, 
recorder, treasurer, sheriff, townclerk, common councilman, 
master or warden of any guild, corporation, or fraternity, or 
hold any such or the like offices, in any city, walled town, or 
corporation in Ireland.’ 

‘ It is difficult,’ says the author, ‘ to enumerate all the muni- 
cipal situations in the various cities and towns of Ireland, thus 
closed against Catholic industry and merit. In the city of 
Dublin alone we fine the offices following: viz. 


Lord mayor and aldermen - - - - - = = 24 
Sheriffs 2, sheriff's peers 38 -- +--+ -+ += 40 
Recorder and treasurer - - - - - - - - @ 
Common councilmen - - - - - - = - 96 
Masters and wardens of guilds, about - - - 84 
Town clerks - - - «csc cece c 





Officers 248 





‘ Passing thence to the other cities and corporate towns of 
Ireland, which may be reckoned 115 in number, (as Cork, Li- 
merick, Waterford, Belfast, Kilkenny, Drogheda, Galway, Sligo, 
Derry, Cashell, Clonmell, Trim, Enniskillen, Wexford, &c. &c.) 
we may reasonably take the average number of corporate offices 
in each at about 20, which probably falls far sort of the real 
number, since the city of Dublin alone appears to produce 
nearly 250. This average number of 20 offices to each of these 
115 other corporations, gives the number of 2,300; and, added 
to the number of 248 appearing in Dublin, will amount to a 
total of 2,548 corporate offices in Ireland, comprised within this 
positive proscription. 

‘Thus far do the words and letter of the law extend; but 
its spirit and necessary operation reach farther. They render 
inaccessible to Catholics the numerous lucrative situations de- | 
pendant upon, and connected with, those corporate offices; the 
patronage, power, preference, and profits at their disposal. In 
the city of Dublin alone, the number of these dependant situa- 
tions exceeds 200— including the entire police establishment 
and its officers, paving and lighting, and pipe-water boards, 
commissioners of wide streets, court of conscience, grand jury, 
city surveyors, craners, collectors, clerks, secretaries, solicitors, 
agents, and the various petty offices of more or less emolument, 
derived from these boards.. We may fairly estimate the num- 
ber of 1000, as not exceeding the amount of similar minor 
offices in the gift, or at the disposal, of the several corporate 
6flicers in the remaining cities and towns of Ireland. This 
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number, added to the number of 200 to be found in the city of 
Dublin, will form a total of 1200 offices in Ireland, from which 
the Catholics are excluded by the spirit and consequential hos- 
tility of those laws, which exclude them from corporate offices. 
Hence it will appear, that the gross number of offices and 
situations, from which this class of penal laws excludes the 
Catholics, may be considered as amounting —directly, ¢ and by 
express enactment, toabout - - - - - - - - 
consequently, to Me s ee eae a en s 


_ 


Total 3748 





‘ Here, then, is an immense number of officers, stationed 
throughout the different districts of Ireland, invested with 
powers of annoying others, and of protecting and enriching 
themselves—which are refused to their Catholic fellow-citizens. 
The great and general dominion attached to these situations, in 
public and in private life, naturally separates the inhabitants of 
every city and town in Ireland into two very distinguishable 
casts—the masters and the vassals. The vexations, insults, and 
other mischiefs flowing from this municipal system, almost baf- 
fle calculation, and can scarcely be even imagined, save by the 
actual sufferers. Let us, however, attempt a cursory outline. 
All Catholic merchants, tradesmen, and artisans; all the im- 
mense variety of petty dealers and handicraftsmen, shopkeepers 
of every kind, smiths, carpenters, masons, shoe-makers, weavers, 
&e. &c, are under a necessity (for subsistence sake) of residing 
in these cities and towns, and under the yoke of corporate 
power. Perhaps these men and their families amount in num- 
ber to some hundred thousands of the most useful, laborious, 
and valuable citizens of Ireland. Such persons, in any well 
regulated state, would be deemed fit objects of favour and en- 
couragement, at least of protection. But in Ireland, their lot 
is grievous. They are debased by the galling ascendancy of 
privileged neighbours. They are depressed by partial imposts ; 
by undue preferences, and accommodation bestowed upon their 
competitors ; by a local inquisition; by an uncertain and un- 
equal measure of justice; by fraud and favouritism daily and 
openly practised to their prejudice. The Catholic gentleman, 
whose misfortune it may be to reside in or near to any of these 
cities or towns in Ireland, is hourly exposed to all the slights 
and annoyances, that a petty sectarian oligarchy may think pro- 
per to inflict. The professional man risks continual inflictions 
of personal humiliation. The farmer brings the produce of his 
lands to market under heavier tolls. Every species of Catholic 
industry and mechanical skill is checked, taxed, and rendered 
precarious. On the other hand, every species of Protestant in- 
dolence is cherished and maintained ; every claim is allowed ; 
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every want supplied; every extortion sanctioned—nay, the very 
name of “ Protestant” secures a competence, and commands 
patrician pre-eminence in Ireland. Hence, the peculiar misery 
of Irish corporate towns ; the general ignorance and unskilful- 
ness of their tradesmen; their dear charges for labour; irra-- 
tional combinations; abject poverty; squalid exterior. These 
and numberless similar mischiefs are solely attributable to this 
perverse and unnatural system of penal laws, which confounds 
all ordinary principles of human action, and frustrates the most 
hopeful projects of benevolence and patriotism. Yet the public 
have been confidently and continually told (it has even been ad- 
mitted, but inadvertently, by some of the advocates of Catho- 
lic freedom) that the Catholics and Protestants have been placed 
upon a perfect equality by the statute of 1763, save as to seats 
in parliament, and about thirty or forty of the higher situa- 
tions in the state, as lord chancellor, general, privy counsellor, 
$&c—that indeed, only a handful of ambitious individuals now 
remain to be gratified ~but that, as for the Catholic poor, arti- 
sans, cottagers, peasants, &c. they, forsooth! are not touched by 
these penal laws, and have nothing to gain by their repeal. 

‘Ah! what an egregious error! what a wicked assertion of 
those who propagate it, if conscious of its falsehood! What a 
fatal delusion, if the honest and the liberal, who may have been 
seduced by it, shall not awaken to a serious and minute con- 
templation of the dreadful hostility with which the penal laws 
at this moment rage against the feelings, the peace, the interests, 
and the very existence of the Catholic community of Ireland, 
throughout all its various classes—but most emphatically and 
virulently against the Catholic poor, the humble, and the indus- 
trious! ; 

‘ To return to the cities and corporate towns.—Each Catho- 
lic merchant, tradesman, artisan, &c. is engaged in a continual, 
but ineffectual, struggle against, not only the general severity 
of the Anti-catholic system in Ireland, but also the local hard- 
ships and vexations heaped upon his lot, in his particular town, 
under the sanction of law. He sinks beneath the pressure of 
these accumulated burthens ; the manifold persogal advantages 
enjoyed by his Protestant fellow-tradesman ; the power and in~ 
fluence of his rival, his opportunities of rendering services, or 
of inflicting injuries; his superior credit in the town and else- 
where; greater accommodation for his trade and family; ex- 
emption from tolls; preference in beneficial contracts and in 
the markets. He may be teazed and worried, without iuter- 
mission, by numberless sallies of magisterial caprice, and by 
the workings of various petty privileges, which are pushed to. - 
their utmost extent by the jealousy of the corporation spirit, 
the rivalship of low tradesmen, and the asperity of religious 
prejudice. Whatever may be his wealth, his talent, or bis ser- 
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vices, he is uniformly refused a place upon grand juries within 
those corporate towns ; and even upon petty juries, unless when 
the duty is arduous, and unconnected with party interests. He 
more than doubts of obtaining the same measure of justice, of 
favour or respect, from the mayor, recorder, alderman, tax ga- 
therer, public boards, &c. that is accorded to his Protestant 
neighbour. He lives in continual apprehension, lest he or his 
family may become objects of some pecuniary extortion, or vic- 
tims of some malicious accusation.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to detail more at length 
the sad and multiplied varieties of oppression to which 
the Catholics are exposed ; but we have irvcimied enough 
of the system to prove that that unfortunate body of men 
is, at this moment, and in this period of beasted know- 
ledge, civilization, and refinement, placed in a state of the 
most ignominious bondage, hardly inferior in its crushing 
weight, or galling pressure, to the vexations, cruelties, 
and injustice, which any people ever suffered under the 
worst of tyrannies. 


NE —  —————————————————— 


Arr. I1].—Paris dans le Dix Neuvieme Siecle, ou Re- 

flexions @un Observateur sur les nowvelies Institutions, 
les embellissemens, [esprit Public, la Société, les ridicules, 
les femmes, les journaux, le Theatre, la Littérature, &c. 
Par Pierre Jouhaud, Avocat. 8vo. Paris, 1809. 


THIS is a work which, though published three years 
ago, bas not till lately fallen into our hands; and, how- 
ever partial its tendency, and superficial the information 
it conveys, still, as there is a natural eagerness among us 
to know all that can be known concerning the present 
state of society ina capital with which we , Bree so long 
been cut off from any immediate intercourse, we have 
thought that a few pages of our Review might not be un- 
acceptably filled by some extracts from the most amusing 
part of its contents. | 

Tie preface brings to our recollection the Tableau de 
Paris of Mercier, and, in very glowing colours, proceeds 
to paint the glorious contrast which regenerated Lutetia 
under its now august, potent, patriotic, and pious emperor, 
presents to its former self-degraded state under the monar- 
chie ehancelante of the despised and rejected Bourbons, 
The only difficulty which M. Jouhaud discovers, is that of 
finding any thing to be satirical about, so near (to perfec- 

tion haye things attained under the blessed influence of the 
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Napoleon planet. Nevertheless, he says, as every people 
uhder the sun seems condemned to pay some sort of tribute 
out of the natural weakness of humanity, even the ¢ bril- 
liant qualities’ of the ‘ brave, generous, and amiable 
Frenchman,’ are mingled with some infirmities; which 
M. Jouhaud, (candid patriot!) ‘ will not attempt to con- 
ceal.’ 

The first chapter, entitled ‘ Paris metamorphosé,’ is 
mere declamation and flattery, from which no solid infor- 
mation can be collected, except that every thing is ‘ trés 
-superbe’ in this best possible world of Frenchmen. The 
picture of the ‘ Parisien dans le monde’ — that, what- 
ever alteration may have been made in the stones of Paris, 
‘the character of its inhabitants has undergone no material 
change since the revolution, which has terminated so hap- 
ily in the establishment of this ‘Solon’ of emperors, as 

. Jouhaud calls his gracious sovereign. he same 
empty, frivolous, busy, being, existing always in the midst 
of multitudes, yet always for himself alone, appears in 
former descriptions of Parisian character and manners, as 
in that with which M. Jouhaud bas now furnished us. 

¢ It is seldom that a Parisian has a friend,’ says M. Jou- 
haud; and if the eulogist of his countrymen begins his 
‘description of their character by this happy trait, what can 
their enemies say worse? It is plain that the ‘ Parisian 
lads of the 9th, of whom Bonaparte speaks in one of his 
late bulletins, cannot be the sacred band of the Thebans. 
This appellation, at least, he must suffer to remain undis- 
turbed in the classical dictionary. 

‘It is seldom,’ says M. Jouhaud, ‘ that a Parisian has q 
friend; he is not less the man of all the world, who has the 
greatest number of acquaintance. He is prodigal of his offers 
of service, he pays innumerable flying visits, and drives ahout 
like lightning, at the risk of crushing the foot passengers, to 
talk of the fine weather, or the rain, or of the new ballet at the 
opera. He flies, from himself, to theatres, fétes, and crowded 
assemblies; and, often, in the course of a whole year, has not 
left himself leisure to refiect for a single moment. All these 
motions, without one object, all this noise without any end, all 
these perpetual extravagances, form the talisman of his existence. 
His delight is in being rolled about in the whirlwind; his best 
days are consumed in these frivolities; he wishes his years to 
pass away like hours.’ 

Under the head of ‘ Charlatans,’ we find that, so long 
ago as the year 1809, the great mnemonic philosopher, who 
is still making so much ridiculous noise in this country, 
«(M. Feinagle) had already been ranked at Paris with Pro- 
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. fessor Gall the craniologist, Law, Mesmer, and Cagliostro. 
Our author talks also of a M. Azaiz, who, at the time of 
his writing, was teaching the Parisians the art of pro- 
phecy. Why did not Bonaparte send Marshal Marmont 
to take a lesson? In the article of credulity, however, we, 
who sit down in London to criticize the inhabitants of 
another capital, may perhaps as well remain silent. 

After some entertaining reflections on the importance 
which a man derives at Paris from possessing a carriage 
of his own, we are told that, to support a carriage, a for- 
tune of at least 30,000 francs, (near £21200) per annum, 
and that managed with the strictest economy, is necessary. 
By this computation, the rate of living, among the better 
orders, should appear to be almost as expensive at Paris 
as at London; and the number of fortunes equal to the 
support of a'carriage, must (from the manner in which it 
is here talked of) be, beyond all comparison to the pro- 
portion of the respective populations, less. 

. The characteristic politeness of a Parisian is represented 
as being solely the effect of that selfish devotion to plea- 
sure, which renders him an insulated being in the midst of 
the world, and even in the bosom of a numerous family. 

* You come to Paris from a distant province to solicit a place ; 
are recommended to a man in power, who receives you with the 
greatest bonté. A fortnight after, you meet your patron in com- 
pany; you accost him with deference, and venture to let fall a 
few words about the delays you have experienced. The man in 
power assumes an affectionate air, is quite astonished at your 
fears, tells you that your talents are such as to entitle you to 
the office for which you sue, that he has already spoken to many 
of his friends in your behalf, and will press forward your ap- 

intment. After thus filling you with joy, he takes his leave, 
and asks the first person he meets what is your name.’ 

The Chaussée d’Antin is now the only quarter in Paris 
where a person of any pretensions to fas ion can fix his 
residence. The ancient pride of birth and family, how- 
ever, which we should suppose to have been extinguished 
by the revolution, still survives in the quarter of the Ma- 
rais, which seems to he the last retreat of the old nobility. 
The following description is humorous enough. 

‘ The Marais is the only quarter of the town which has sup- 
ported, amidst all the revolutions of fashion, the sentiment of 
its ancient dignity. Prejudices are there maintained in all their 
strength, and every innovation is severely interdicted. The 
man of the world, whose business calls him once a year to the 
Marais, contemplates always with new astonishment those im- 
mense halls decorated with ancient tapestry, and hung round 
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with all the pride of family pictures. After a long dinner re- 
gulated by the laws of the strictest etiquette, he is obliged te 
choose between a game of lots, and a game at mouche, unless he 
prefers a conversation in which they discuss the advantages of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, or the merits of the Bull 
Unigenitus. Too happy if he meets with a proposal for a prome- 
nade on the Place Royale! There at least, he may cast a re- 
spectful glance at those venerable ladies whose satin gowns are 
ornamented with a large falbala, and whose powdered hair 
turned up under a pyramidal cap, discovers that ample forehead 
that never yet had any thing to blush for. There also he may 
admire the young gentleman, who, with his hair carefully friz- 
zed, and his posture stiffly erect, carries his hat under one arm, 
for fear of discomposing the economy of his head, and his ~ 
mamimu’s lap-dog under the other ; and who sometimes ventures, 

with a blush, to look (through her veil) upon the lady, who, 

after four years’ sighing, is perhaps destined to be the reward 

ef his constant passion.’ 

The Bois de Boulogne is, as a promenade, the only place 

of resort for the haut-ton, to which all the rest of the world 
must vainly aspire. Every petit maitre, and petite mai- 
tresse of Paris, scrupulously pays a daily visit to this 
theatre of fashion; he on his nag, and ~—— in the same 
peculiarly awkward pace, which is styled gallopper a ? An- 
glaise ; she, either in her caléche, or on horseback equip- 
ped en amazone, as the humour suits. Very pretty in- 
trigues are now and then carried on under the trees; and 
M. Jouhaud feelingly expatiates on the superior conve- 
nience of an allée épaisse over a boudoir for those agreeable 
purposes. 
‘ Paris is perhaps the only part of the world, where you will 
find one particular spot which you may inhabit without ever 
stirring, and have all the agrémens, and all the conveniences of 
life within your reach.’ 

This place is the Palais-Royal; and, though we might 
imagine certain agrémens, if not-conveniences also, which 
are not to be found within its magic circle, let M. Jouhaud 
boast of it as he pleases, yet we must confess that the 
picture which he presents of its charms, (even setting aside 
those of the dangereuses beautés, si nombreuses a Paris, 
which stand very prominent in the piece) is extremely cap- 
tivating. It must be very delightful to take one’s morn- 
ing chocolate at the Café Corazza; a demi-tasse, after din- 
ner, at the Café Peyron; and an ice in the evening at the 
Café Defoi. To drink lemonade in the Salle des Mille 
Colonnes, offered you by the fair hand of the Celebre Li- 
monadiere du joli café du Bosquet, who, (we will take 
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M. Jouhaud’s word for it,) is wne des plus jolies femmes de 
Paris ; grande fraicheur, belle peau, taille élancée, figure 
pleine de graces, must be very delightful also. It must be 
_no less delightful, when one is tired with contemplating 
grande fraicheur, belle peau, &c. &c. to avail ones’elf of 
some of the tribute of their rarest productions which the 
sea and the land have the great goodness to pay to the 
Bon vivans at Naudet’s, Very’s, and les Freres Proven- 
caux. It must be very delightful indeed (with both poc- 
kets full of francs) to contemplate the diamonds and gold 
trinkets at Cabasson’s and Quiclet’s; to purchase for one’s 
mistress the newest hat of the ‘ingenious Leroy’s’ inven- 
tion; to gaze upon the gauze pyramids of Alexandre; and 
to swallow the perfumed peaches and grapes of Fontain- 
bleau so temptingly displayed by the luxurious Madame 
Chevet. All these, it must be confessed, are substantial 
pleasures. But we remember an abbé, who, after passing 
through Covent Garden one summer morning at day- 
break, declared very seriously that he fancied himself in. 


the gardens of Paradise, or the Elysian Fields, (we for- 
get which;) and, since that time, we have been mightil 


— to distrust the accuracy of a vivacious Frenchman’s 


escriptions. 

We pass over the gambling houses, both the miserable 
Tripots of this terrestrial paradise, (the Palais-Royal,) and 
the Maisons de Bouillotte, at which the ladies meet to 
squander or to increase their substance with a passion 
equal to that of the men. It is not easy to ascertain the 
precise meaning of the terms of art employed in the de- 
scription of these’ laudable entertainments. Martinet’s 
shop in the Rue de Coq, seems to be a happy compound of 
Hookham’s in Bond-street, with Miss Humphreys’s the 
caricaturist. Under the heads of Le Garde Imperial, and 
Le Ton Militaire, M. Jouhaud must pardon us if we find 
— unwilling to pin our faith to his inflated bal- 
oon. 

The banquiers of Paris at the present day fill that rank 
in society which was occupied by the fermiers-généraux 
under the ancien regime. Bens anker’s house has twice 
as many clerks as are necessary to transact the business of 
it, and is yet besieged by numberless applicants for em- 
ployment. Every body turns his face towards a profes- 
sion by which millions may be gained in a day: conse- 
quently, every little shopkeeper in the Rue St. Denis calls 
himself a banker. The Almanack Impérial, it is true, 
contains a list only of 112; but there exist, says our au- 
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thor, at least five thousand, including those, who, without 
credit for a farthing, paint in large letters over their doors, 
‘ La banque s’ouvre a neuf heures et se ferme a deux.’ 
The spirit of speculation engendered by this multitude of 
adventurers without capital, together with its fatal conco- 
mitant circumstances, may be conceived without M. Jou- 
haud’s assistance. The utility of such an establishment 
as that of the Mont de Pieté, however imposing at first 
sight, is questioned, assuredly with very sufficient reason. 

Under the head of Economy, we find few remarks that 

are not equally applicable to London as to Paris. Are 
there not too many families among ourselves who keep a 
box at the Opera while they are unable to pay their ser- 
vants’ wages? Have we never heard of ladies: of the 
highest quality pawning their jewels? To be sure, we 
have no Mont de Pieté; and, therefore, we cannot say 
that, to our knowledge, two thousand Indian shawls have 
been deposited, in any one year, at such a receptacle. 

Mendicité Abolie!!! We read this title with some de- 
gree of impatience, to know how so desirable an object 
could have been a in regenerated Paris. But 
we discovered, not without considerable disappointment, 
that it refers only to a project of the great Napoleon’s for 
giving all his subjects sufficient employment to subsist 
without beggary. This project is not supposed to have 
yet been realized, even by the conscript laws. 

On the important political subjects of the Bank of 
France, her finances, and commerce, we do not feel ourselves 
quite competent to form an opinion without additional 
authorities to that of M. Jouhaud. Yet, flatterer as he is 
of the great Napoleon, and long used to the language of 
the French ministerial reports, (of some of which we 
should strongly suspect him to be, at least, the Rédacteur, ) 
he acknowledges it as a fact not to be disguised, that com- 
merce has long since appeared to circulate riches less 
abundantly than it ought to do, and that some ‘ privations 
momentanées’ must be submitted to before that surprising 
genius ‘ who has sworn never to abandon himself to the 
enjoyment of a glorious repose till England shall have 
abjured her absurd pretensions and recognized the inde- 
pendence of the seas,’ will have redeemed the tremendous 

ledge which he has given. We believe this to“be per- 
fectly true, and that the amount of the privations thus to , 

be sustained, is by no means exaggerated. 
Paris, however, suffers less from this stagnation of 
commerce than any other place in the empire. An old 
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proverb has it that, a Parisian will make his fortune where 
any body else would perish with hunger. Who knows 
not the Salon de la Paix at.the Palais Royal? There, 
while a celebrated artist employs himself in bestowing on 
your shoes that lustre. which is deemed necessary to your 
appearance in the beau monde, you may cast your eyes 
over three of the daily journals. This noble establishment 
is superintended by a female who pays a rent of three 
thousand francs per annum for her saloon, to ariswer which, 
at least sixty thousand pair of shoes must under the 
blacking brush of herself or her associates in the course of 
the year ; and we have still left unaccounted for, the hire 
of the three journals, the wages of six dependent artists, 
and the expence of brushes and colours. This piece of 
information is followed by compliments (at the expence of 
our West India planters) to a certain gentleman who has 
discovered a substitute for coffee, and a lady who has in- 
vented another for sugar, so very extravagant that we 
really blush to record them. We hope, however, for the 
sake of these illustrious individuals, that their patriotism 
will not go unrewarded for want of our retailing their 


ises. 

“2 Jouhaud’s half serious and half ironical defence of 
modern piety, does not at all tend to exalt our ideas of the 
state of religion at Paris. Wedo not conceive it decent 
to be, like him, vivacious and jocose upon a subject of 
* guch sacred interest ; and as it is still less our intention to 
write a sermon upon this occasion, we will pass over to 
the next topic—the inexhaustible topic—of ‘ /a mode.’ 
We shall be pardoned, in this place, am extract of more 
than ordinary length, by which our readers will be some- 
what acquainted with the manner in which that whimsical 
goddess now exercises, or rather, m the year 1809 did 
exercise her incontrollable empire over the Parisians. 

* We laugh at the English; we amuse ourselves with their 
singularities, and become every day more and more eager to 
adopt them ourselves. Our Elegantes must have an English 
carriage, they must wear an English melancholy; our Petite 
maitres are become passionately fond of Currie * and spencers ; 
the only pace for their horses is the Galop a l’ Anglaise; a 





* © Ont adopté, avec empressement, lt-s carriks, les spencers.’ What this 
‘ English word ‘ carrik’ could signify, we were utterly unable to imagine, till 
in the next chapter, on the Restaurateurs of Paris, we found that at a certain 
hotel distinguished for accommodating strangers of all countries with dishes 
agreeable to their several habits, an East Indian might regale himself on 
* carriks a VIadienne.’ 
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Jokei Anglais is the most indispensable domestic in every house- 
hold; our Gastronomes scorn to sit down at the best furnished 
table, unless le Rostbef, or the succulent Befstek, be among the 
principal dishes ; le Wisk is the game most in fashion; above 
all, English gardens are the absolute folly of the day; it is who 
shall turn their estates inside out to make little bridges, little 
alleys, little meadows, little rivulets, little ruins. All the world 
doats upon ruins; one might say that French levity delights in 
losing itself. among these.modern images of antiquity.’ 

e are, doubtless, much obliged to the French Petits 
maitres for doing us the honour of making our taste the 
model of theirs, and not a little flattered by observing 
the accuracy with which they have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the —— of the taste which they so 
condescendingly adopt. But, for the information of those 
among us who may be so ignorant of French taSte as not 
accurately to know what the terms petite maitre and petite 
maitresse at present mean, we proceed. 

‘I wish to believe,’ continues our patriotic avocat, ‘ that the 
mode Francaise will, after all, carry off the victery in the end : 
had it for its constant worshippers only our petits maitres and 

tits mattresses, such proselytes would be sufficient to propagate 
its tenets. What is a petite maitresse? It is a woman “ gw 
va, qui vient, gui s'agite toujours, ct ne fait jamais rien,” who 
sports alike with pain and with pleasure, adoring and detesting 

e same object almost within the same minute, squandering an 
immense fortune on baubles, seeing all things and fixing on 
nothing, purchasing every thing, and throwing it away as soon 
as she has paid for it. A woman of this description inhabits 
the chaussée d’Antin; she passes the day in turning over the 
leaves of a pamphlet, or skimming the Journal des Modes, in 
reading or writing billets doux, in the ceremony of the toilet 
ten times repeated: nevertheless, she hates dress, and thinks 
nothing so delicious as a négligé; so ina négligé she always 
appears, with a melancholy air, lolling in her caléche at the Bois 
de Boulogne, or listening for a moment in the evening to Lays or 
Madame Barilly. 

‘ The petit maitre is a being who partakes much more of the 
woman than of the man, he consumes his life in the business of- 
the toilet, in frequenting the ruelles, and forming intrigues, A 
man of this description loves nothing, he always adores: he 
adores his mistress; he adores Talmas, he adores Brunet, he 
adores Catel; nothing but a continual string of adorations, 
descending even to his chevud Anglais. The petit maitre rises at 
noon, and writes two or three declarations of love in verse, bor- 
rowed from Dorat and Marivaux. At three o’clock be rides to 
the Bois de Boulogne. In the evening he goes to see the first 
act of a tragedy, the second of an epéra-comique, and arrives'in 
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time to assist at the ballet de Vopéra. After some hesitation, he 
decides, for the termination of his day, either on joining some 
circle before which to display his elegance, and retail his tire- 
some insipidities, or on repairing to some grateful fair whom he 
is desirous of rendering happy by his company.’ 

We have read M. Jouhaud very attentively, and still 
find ourselves ata loss whether the deity of good cheer, 
or of [amour (we will not prophane our English corre- 
lative, which is still por of a better signification, by 
employing it in this place) at present reigns uppermost in 
the hearts of the Parisians. On the article of Restaura- 
teurs, one of the most important, at least, in the miodern 
French vocabulary, we shall forbear to expatiate, because 
the annual publication entitled, Almanack des Gourmands, 
may, if we at any time hereafter feel ourselves so inclined, 
afford more copious materials for the exercise of our de- 
scriptive talents in this department. ‘The several succes- 
sive ones, relating to the subject of female. society, pre- . 
sent a picture of open and undisguised, (we might, it 
seems, almost say universal,) profligacy, that far exceeds 
every thing we had previously imagined of this best of all 

sible worlds. With all this, the Parisians appear to 

ave almost attained, what the pious endeavours of Lord 
Auckland and our bishops have yet failed of accomplish- 
ing for the less refined Londoners) the means of suppress- 
ing the vice of adultery. | 

‘ If the number of bachelors,’ says our portrait painter, ‘ in 

creases in proportion to the corruption of manners, manners 
have never been so corrupt as they are at present, for never was 
the crop of vieux garcons, and consequently of vicilles filles, so 
abundant.’ 
Now it is evident that, without marriage there can be no 
such vice as adultery; and, since all moralists agree that 
adultery is a more grievous sin than simple fornication, 
there seems to be no paradox in affirming that a state be- 
comes less vicious in proportion as it becomes more cor- 
.- How will ye answer this, ye moral philosophers ? 

t would be a great mistake to imagine that the opera- 
tion of the conscript laws, or the gloriously destructive 
wars in which the ambition of the emperor has so long 
involved his adopted country, have at all tended to the 
depopulation of the other liberal professions. On the con- 
trary, they appear to be at least as much over-stocked in 
France as in England. The increase of luxury and of the 
vain emulation which luxury engenders, may account for 
this equally in both countries. The Ecole de Droit at Paris, 
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sends out annually a supply of five hundred practitioners 
with the degree of Licenciés into different parts of the 
empire; and the whole number furnished by the different 
provincial schools, in addition to these, is estimated at full 
two thousand. We hardly know how far we ought to 
trust an avocat when speaking of the general state of his 
own profession; but the article on the Parisian bar does 
not contain much that is either new or striking. Most of 
the observations made upon this coy and laborious em- 
ployment, will apply equally to Westminster hall and to 
the Palais. 

After some trite remarks on the subject of an execution 
at the Place de Gréve, our avocat-contemplates with exul- 
tation the approaching publication of the new Code Pénal, 
and the abolition of capital punishment. ‘That code has 
since been published. e have not yet had an opportu- 
nity of examining critically its contents; but we find that 
it does not comprise that total abolition of the punish- 
ment of death which our avocat so feelingly anticipates 
from the enlightened philosophy of ‘ the great man’ who 
‘has declared that his age shail be the age of liberal sen- 
timent.’- We have reason to believe, however, that in 
confining the operation of that extreme punishment to 
cases attended with bloodshed and violence, the new code 
of France exhibits a model well worthy the imitation of a 
country too apt to despise every —o in civiliza- 
tion that does not originate with itself. 

The schools of medicine and chirurgery seem to be’ 
hardly less thronged with aspirants than those of civil 
law. We shall not here repeat the praises which M. Jou- 
haud lavishes on the most eminent professors of those 
sciences now at Paris, and which we believe to be justly 
their due, on account of the many valuable discoveries to 
which late years have given birth. 

The. Institute, we may be ‘sure, obtains its full tribute of 
our author’s eulogistic admiration. We are told that all 
Europe pays it the same; but nevertheless that there have 
lately appeared at Paris some obscure individuals, who are 
always ready with their impotent malice to calumniate it. 
None of the members, he adds, have yet condescended to 
engage in so inglorious a contest, as they would be in- 
volved in by attempting to answer these base aggressors. 

The names of author and Pauvre Diable are no longer 
synonimous. Now-a’days, a man who enters on the lite- 
rary career, may hope to run, at the same time, the race 
of fortune and of glory. 

Crier, Rev. Vol 2, November, 1812. It 
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‘This munificént sovereign rewards merit with eclat, and 
deigns to encourage hopeful talent; his generosity reconciles to 
. the blind goddess those vindictive tribes which used to avenge 

themselves of her rigours by renewing the old declamations of 
their predecessors at her expence.’ 
The consequence is, that towt le monde écrit; and even 
critics contrive to pick up a livelihood. Happy, happy, 
country ! 

The Légion d’ Honneur affords a most glorious oppor- 
tunity (which, we may be sure, is not missed), of compli- 
menting the Aéros to whom it owes its creation. This is 
another of those subjects on which it is impossible to trust 
the eloquence of a lively avocat. 

In a chapter on public education, our author contrasts 
the defects of the old college system with the advantages 
of the modern lycées. Of the former we were well aware. 
The latter we cannot comprehend without much more par- 
ticular information than 1s to be derived from the superfi- 
cial ‘ tribute of admiration’ of this imperial flatterer. 

On female education even M. Jouhaud deems it neces- 
sary to be somewhat severe. But why? since it openly 
tends towards that universal corruption of manners which 
we have already shewn to be so favourable to the diminu- 


tion of vice.- However, the creative genius of the /éros 
has glanced a rapide coup d’qi! at this important subject ; 
and by and by we shall see a public establishment, the re- 
sult of his fruitful faculties, which will restore the female 
character to the standard of that of our first mother before 


she was naughty. Female authorship does not appear to 
stand on a very exalted eminence in the estimation of our 
avocat. The blue stockings had set up a periodical maga- 
zine for the reception of the lighter efforts of their genius 
and fancy, entitled the ‘ Athenée des Dames ;’ but, some- 
how or other, it had dropped, or (in M. Jouhaud’s more 
courteous language) ‘ est momentanément interrompu,’ just 
before he began painting his picture. 

We must pass over the praises of the Musée Napoléon, 
as also the discussion whether the Conservatoire de Musique 
et de Déclamation, is, or is not, a beneficial institution. 
‘ Booksellers,’ we are told, under the article Léibraires, 
‘ are not on the best possible terms with authors ;’ but this 
is no news. 

We would entertain our readers with the characters of 
the ‘ Mystificateur’ and the ‘ Mystifié, were we not ap- 
prehensive that they are not original. The one appears 
to be a professional hoa.rer, the other the butt, who is pur- 
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posely selected for him to play his tricks upon. The only - 
circumstance worth remark is that the Parisians have re- 
duced the principle into a system. The mystificateurs form 
a distinct class of the community, like the actors, singers, 
or opera dancers; and pick up an excellent livelihood at 
the dinners of the rich, to which they are constantly in- 
vited for the purpose of exercising on some unfortunate 
object, chosen (without his own participation) to the office 
of mystifié, for the amusement of the company. 

On the fertile subject of the ‘ Spectacles’ of Paris, as 
well as on that of the ‘ Journauxr Litéraires,’ in which we 
have a fellow-feeling, some of our readers will perhaps 
think it part of our duty to expatiate; but we feel that we 
have already given more space to this publication than its 
real merits justify, and that, instead of amusing, we should 
probably fatigue our readers by extending the present ar- 
ticle. Pesleae an opportunity may soon.offer itself of dis- 
cussing the points now omitted more advantageously than 
could be done by following the generally meagre descrip- 
tions of M. Jouhaud. 








Art. 1V.—The Tragedies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady 


~ Macbeth, Antonia, and Clytemnestra. By John Galt. 
Cadell, 1812, 8vo. 


THE venerable quarto, which (a few months ago) we 
had occasion to notice with the distinction which it de- 
served, is not the only fruit of Mr. Galt’s laborious pil- 
grimage to ‘ Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Cerigo, 
and Turkey, in the years 1809, 1810, and 1811;’ nor was 
the vast range of his ‘ miscellaneous’ intellect confined to 
¢ observations, statistical and commercisi,’ during that me- 
morable period. [rom the profundity and variety of 
those observations, his readers will (doubtless) suppose 
that every moment of Mr. Galt’s valuable time must have 
been occupied in the researches necessary to their produc- 
tion. But the case was far otherwise. We know not 
how many other volumes, or how many different subjects, 
Mr. Galt may yet have in store for us among the miscella- 
neous contents of his enormous portfolio. Our present 
concern is only with the handsome hot-pressed, cream- 
colour margined octavo, which now lies open befure us; 
in which (with a laudable attention to the registry of the 
time and place of birth of each of his poetical offspring,) 

112 
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the author informs us that his first-born, Maddalen, was 
the fruit of his amorous dalliance with Melpomene, 
while under quarantine at Messina; that Clytemnestra 
first saw the light on the high seas, between Sardinia and 
Gibraltar, Agamemnon between that fortress and Ireland, 
Antonia in Cork harbour, and that Lady Macbeth dropped 
iecemeal out of his prolific brain at various subsequent 
intervals. How much labour in vain will the Malones 
and Webers of a future age be spared by this minuteness, 
the consequence of a truly laudable parental affection ! 
We shall not detain our readers with any comment re- 
specting those general improvements on the drama, (great 
and manifest as they are) which Mr. Galt has himself 
pointed out, as the result of his critical taste and acumen ; 
preferring to call their attention to those higher excellen- 
cies of genius which the author’s modesty would not suf- 
fer him to do more than merely glance at in his preface. 
In the first place, then, we cannot sufficiently admire and 
applaud the boldness with which Mr. Galt has trusted the 
whole success of his dramas to ‘the mere strength of 
poetical expression, without the slightest aid from fable, 
incident, or character. This is the case, even with those 
for which he lays claim to the merit of original invention, 
Maddalen and Antonia. More bald, lame, and uninterest; 
ing stories were surely never conceived by the poorest 
human imagination: but this we say, so far from wishing 
to detract from the author’s merit, that, (as we have be- 
fore hinted), we rather take it to be the highest compliment 
we can bestow upon the genius which could triumph over 
so great a preliminary difficulty. With regard to charac- 
ter, indeed, he asserts that the first tragedy in the volume 
was 
‘ Underteken to try whether such 2 person as the duchess, a 
character of meaner energies than the generality of those in 
whom the interesi of the solemn drama is supposed essentially 
to depend, might be rendered capable of ‘exciting a tragical de- 
gree of pathetic sympathy ;’ 
an attempt equally unpromising and meritorious; the suc- 
cess of which cannot be denied to have proved far surpass- 
ing the warmest expectation. It is perhaps impossible to 
give a higher idea of the author’s genius than by a few 
sketches of this truly original and surprising character, 
which we shall select almost at random. It opens upon 
us with full force in the first scene, in which the duchess 


appears. 
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* Duchess. Joy! joy! my lord! how does my lady 
niece ? 
But why alone? true lovers, fresh like you, 
Should be at other sport. ‘Tut, musty parchments ! 
Go; go and rustle silks. Where’s my sweetheart ? 
Valdini. (who, for a count, is not the best possible gram- 
marian ) 
Whom ? 
Duchess. Don Lorenzo, my dear nephew now. 
O! how I long to tease the snappish dog, 
He used to turn on me so snarling. 
Valdini. Why? 
Duchess, 1 took such pleasure to disturb his wooing. 
Valdini. Wooing? 
Duchess. Desperate wooing. O he was mad! 
Mad as Leander, who across the sea 
Swam every night, while Ero, cunning toad, 
Stood at th’ uncurtain’d window with a light, 
His polar star, the pharos of his port. 
But love, sweet love, makes conjurors of all.’ ' 

We have too important matter in hand to pursue this 
poanng dialogue further, and shall complete our picture 
of the character before us by a few detached lines from her . 
several speeches. 

—‘ O! to be sure, all that mishaps is mine!’ 
——*‘ O heart of me! I always thought no good ° 
Could come of their nocturnal whisperings. 
But lovers will be lovers, certain sure.’ 
A little further on, another personage of the drama, by 
name Lorenzo, calls her (aside) ‘ a garrulous, good hearted 
soul’—and she instantly confirms the truth of his observa- 
tion by the following speech. 
* Never speak of it. 
Between ourselves, the duke’s a—I know what— 
He is so gruff and Turkish in his way. 
By Mary Virgin, I am more his slave 
Than his true duchess,’—&c. &c. 
‘ Well, by my troth, I have good cause to fret, 
Snubb’d and -brow-beaten when I could make mirth, 
As little heeded as a cuckoo clock, 
I may as well, at once, go say my prayers.’ 

The duke, her husband, evidently understands her cha- 
racter as well as Lorenzo, or as the reader himself is by 
this time prepared to do, when he says in a tone of re- 
sponsive eloquence and sensibility— 

*‘ O woman, woman, 
What crazed infernal meddles with thy brain ? 
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The raven’s bode and owlet’s evil cry 4 

Are happier heraldings than thy jay-chatter.’ 
We have been the more particular in delineating this beau- 
tiful character, because (as we observed before) Mr. Galt, 
generally speaking, cannot lay claim to any superior ex- 
cellence in this branch of the dramatic art. His suc- 
cess, however, in the amiable duchess before us, proves 
that this deficiency arises from no want of original power, 
but that (cunning toad!) Mr. Galt has designedly thrown 
his characters into the back ground, in order to render the 
charms of his poetry and versification more conspicuous. 
We must observe, however, before we turn to the contem- 
plation of these more splendid perfections, that Mr. Galt 
has evidently passed much of his time among the great, 
and has copied with the pencil of a master the elegant fa- 
miliarities which distinguish the conversation of the higher 
orders of society. This is observable not only in the cha- 
tacter of the accomplished duchess already quoted. Egys- 


thus says of his imperial Paramour, the adulterous queen 
of Argos, 


* This proud old Fury will undo us all.’ 
and Clytemnestra, (more courteously indeed, but not less 
familiarly,) observes of him in return, that 


‘ To say the truth, the young man has his merits.’ 
Agamemnon has hardly passed five minutes since landing: 
on his return from Troy, before, seeing an old nurse come 
hobbling towards him, he with good-humoured dignity, 
remarks it to the queen. 

‘ But see, Arsinoe comes! I'll joke with her.’ 

This is a touch of nature worth a thousand lines of one 
of-our ordinary inflated dramatic writers. But it is even 
exceeded by the simple exclamation of Electra, who, when 
asked by her lover Pylades,—Pylades (according to Mr. 
Galt’s pronunciation,) whether she approves of the in- 
tended murder of her mother, answers only, (as if she had 
been born in Devonshire instead of the Peloponnesus,) 


ad 


*‘ Ob sure, Ob sure, we have had crimes enough.’ 
> > 


Another instance of that nice ‘observation of character 
which marks the man of true dramatic genius, and which 
occasionally bursts forth notwithstanding the art with 
which Mr. Galt has generally contrived to hide his talent 
in a napkin, is tuat of the painter Caravaggio in his tra- 
gedy of Antonia. In his delineation of this personage, 
indeed, he has been materially assisted by ‘ that superior 
power of discrimination in the arts of painting and sculp- 
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ture,’ to which, (as he informs us in his travels) ‘ every 
man pretends who has passed the Straits of Gibraltar.’ 
Every spectacle that tie sees, however interesting or how- 
ever horrible, is made to recai to his mind some image 
connected with his favourite profession. When he meets 
Ahe heroine of the tragedy, in a state of distressful agony 
approaching to madness, how much he reiieves the reader 
or spectator of the piece by coolly observing that 
‘ The countess seems as one would like to paint 
Lucretia when she had escaped from Tarquin.’ 
Of another personage, (the villain of the tragedy) he says, 
* The fellow has a dark lascivious leer, 
So blended with a sober villanous air, 
That he assists my fancy as I draw 
The story of Susannah and the elders,’ 
And again, a lady is imagined to look 
* Like Paulina in the picture there, 
When told her love was not the god Anubis.’ 

Mr. Galt has contrived, with wonderful ingenuity, in 
this and several other passages, to make his poetical genius 
subservient to the display of his proficiency in the study 
of a sister art, a proficiency to which we have already paid 
the just tribute of praise and admiration in our review of 
the quarto volume formerly mentioned. 

With these few exceptions, however, the merit of Mr. 
Galt, in the present volume, rests solely on the charms of 
poetical expression and imagery. His metaphors and si- 
miles are often truly sublime or sweetly playful; and al- 
ways possess the merit of bringing the intended figure fully 
and distinctly before the imagination of the reader. For 
example, 

‘ The horses’ hoofs 
Clank in my ears like the black gibbet chain ; 
And e’en the sil/y creaking of a door, 
Sounds like the swinging of a murderer’s bones.’ 

How clear dnd satisfactory is this awful image! The 
following is of a more pleasing, however, because of a 
more familiar nature. A lady’s countenance when in the 
agony of despair, is compared to the face of a og just 
on the point of taking a disagreeable dose ef physic. 

‘ I met the countess flying as I came, 

Her face distorted, and her fingers spread, 
And ait her gure shrunken, like one sick, 
Seiz’d with the ioathe of some detested drug.’ 

Shakspeare’s figure of the ‘ woe-begone’ wretch that 
‘drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night,’ has been 
justly admired: but we are not aware that any critic has 
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yet pointed out one of its most striking beauties—the 
piece of antiquarian information which it (perhaps unde- 
signedly) conveys: viz. that Priam was accustomed to 
sleep with curtains to his bed. Ina que </ parallel 
passage, Mr. Galt shews us that Queen Hecuba’s cham- 

r was enlightened by a casement window, and also that 
her majesty used to sleep with the said window open. 

—— Like the flame that burst upon the sight 
Of wretched Hecuba, when she unc ‘losed 
Her window on the final night of Troy.’ 

The delicacy of the following image is only equalled by 

its boldness and extraordinary beauty of expression. 
‘She has confess’d adultery—who will pause 
To learn the circumstance, nor class her down 
With those fair wantons, whose lewd highway riots 
Have changed the brazen of the law yer's front 
To blushing copper in the examination.’ 

The same lady i is a little afterwards represented as being 

‘ Like the archangel on the wall of Heav'n, 
Who looking down on our sublunar orb, 
Computes the good and ill of human life, 
And finds a vast preponderance of ill,’ 

Of this magnificent metaphor we can only say in the 
words of I ~vlades himself (on an equally proper occasion) 
* Sublime! incomprehensible ! 

Of a certain traveller, Orestes is made to say that 
* He had pass’d 

Beyond th’ Aurora of the western world, 

To where the orient kings on opal walk.’ 
We shovld have suspected this to be a covert allusion to 
Mr. Galt himself, only that we do not remember any pas- 
sage in his book ‘of travels which describes him as “being 
in company with kings walking upon opal. 

If Mr. Galt’s poetical genius were not sufficiently ma- 
nifested by the perpetual recurrence of passages equally 
magnificent with those already cited, it would be very sa- 
tisfactorily evinced by the noble contempt of grammar, 
orthography, and prosody, which he displays in numerous 
instances, and upon which none but a true genius would 
have dared to venture. His freedom in the coinage of 
words, both simple and compound, is another strong proof 
of genius which cannot be overlooked. 

“A fly benasty'd crucitix.’ 

‘ Where are the musicants to swell the anthem ? 
* The dush of your lewd love.’ 

‘ The rosy of thy bloom.’ 

‘ Th’ ingetming season.’ 
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* To be cajoled by snch a false as this!’ 
‘ The ghastly ashy of the dead,’ &c. &c. &c. 

Thus accomplished both by nature and art, thus excel- 
lently accoutred for the conflict, our poet has ventured to 
enter the lists with Shakspeare, or rather to take possession 
of the chair in his presence, and instruct him how he ought 
to have managed the catastrophe of his play of Macbeth— 
a piece which must be admitted to shew considerable symp- 
toms of untaught genius and ability, but which, neverthe- 
less, was (as left by its author) susceptible of all that im- 
provement that taste and learning are capable of bestowing 
on rude talent, and that Mr. Galt has already proved him- . 
self so eminently qualified to confer. Our readers will, 
doubtless, be anxious to know in what manner, and by 
what operations, the prince of English poetry (as we have 
foolishly been in the habit of styling him) has thus been 
overcome even in the citadel of his entrenchments; and, 
for this purpose, we shall devote the remainder of our 
space to an examination of Mr. Galt’s supplementary 

rama ; and we shall do this the more willingly, since 
Mr. Galt (who is of course the best judge of his own 
merits,) has declared that it is written ‘ with some degree 
of audacity both in thought and phraseology,’ and is either 
‘the best or the worst’ of the dramas contained in his 
volume. 

With a truly classical abhorrence of marginal notes and 
stage directions, and a Grecian simplicity in the number 
of his dramatis persone, Mr. Galt, (whose attainments as 
a scholar have already been the subject of our admiration 
and praise), presents to us the -— list as the entire 
complement of his dramatic vessel. ‘ Macbeth, Baudron, 
Seaton, Lady.’ Of these, the first and the two last es 
personages in poor Shakspeare’s play, we are pretty wel 
acquainted with their respective occupations, charaeters, 
and dispositions. Baudron, the second interlocutor, is 
entirely a creature of the author’s invention, and by him 
designated with the appropriate appellation of a ‘ Speing 
Hermit.’ The piece opens with a dialogue held between 
Macbeth and his servant Seaton in an anti-chamber of the 
Castle of Dunsinane, on the eve of the day in which (as 
the reader will remember) the English soldiers marched 
to invest it, bearing Birnam Wood upon their shoulders. 
‘ Methought,’ says the unhappy tyrant, using a freedom 
of - very natural to one in his disturbed condition of 
iin 

= Methought, last night, as [ lay on my couch, 
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I saw a fiery-footed phantom pass, 

In the pale likeness of my jaded wife.’ 

Such sights, he observes, ‘ betoken change or death ;’ and 
he then inquires for the ‘ Speing Hermit.’ Baudron 
enters mcutiinale as soon as called for, whom the king, in 
a complimentary harangue, informs that nature 

‘ Hath gifted with a perspicatious sight, 

To ken beyond the general human range,’ &c. 
Whereto Baudron replies in a courtly style, to which all 
Macheth’s subjects appear to be well accustomed, 

‘ Your majesty confers great honour on me.’ 
But adds withal ina phresselegy which plainly discovers 
his provincial breeding, 
‘ There is in nature, Sir, no accidents.’ 
After a short conversation, not much to the purpose, 
Macbeth starts off with an address to his lady, whom he 
fancies he sees in her winding sheet, and kindly offers to 
strip it from her shoulders. Baudron’s loyalty is roused— 
he exclaims, 
‘ God save -her majesty !’ 
and, upon Macbeth’s discovering his error, and confessing 
that 
‘ Such metaphysical phenomenx 
are no unusual phaenomene to him, informs him with con- 
siderable medical science that they 
‘ Are the conceits of melancholy dymphs (qu. nymphs ?) 
Mingled by nature in the glowing brain.’ 

This explanation not altogether satisfying the inquisi- 
tive king, out at last comes the fatal secret. ‘ It was her 
wraith,’—the omen of her approaching death—and, what 
is much worse, he adds, 

* The same day’s sun that sees the queen a corpse, 
O mighty king! shall never set to thee.’ 

The scene, which fellows, between the regal pair of 
murderers, is full of the boldest metaphor and the subli- . 
mest imagery. Every object I behold, says the afflicted 
lady, reminds me of the part I took in the death of Dun- 
ean. Even the doctor's stuff which is administered to me 
in my sickness, or, as it is here more beautifully expressed, 
‘ The soothing phials of the doctor's skill, 

Beget suspicion; for they call to mind 

The drugged wassail that seduced the grooms 

To leave their royal charge in fenceless sleep 

To the foul carve of our ambitious waste !’ 

Macbeth asks what can so_have changed her ‘ high impe- 
rial arrogance’ of nature, and whether she is in the habit 
of seeing ghosts and wraiths as well as himself; upon 
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which she relates a terrible dream she had on the preced- 
ing night, that when she was going to wash her ‘ bolter’d 
hands,’ (Mr. Gait evidently imagines that Snakspeare by 
his word ‘ boulter’d’ meant ‘ bloody,’ )—she died suddenly, 
and was buried by Duncan’s side, and that | 
‘ The requium finished, and the herald done, 
The mouldy yawn of the sepulchre’s gloom 
Was closed, and I, left to resolve to dust. 
Macbeth. ‘Terrible state! 
Lady. Then did I hear around 
The churm and chirupping of busy reptiles, 
At hideous banquet, on the royal dead. 
Full soon, methought, the loathsome epicures 
Came thick on me, and underneath my shrowd 
I felt the many-foot and beetle creep, 
And on my breast the cold worm coil and crawl.’ 
How minutely horrible! - But we can pursue the vision 
no farther at present. Macbeth tells her to consult upon it 
the seer above-mentioned, for that he is one who 
—— ‘ Knows the springs and pivots of events,’ 
as well as the 
* Secret ymphs’ (again) ‘ which bear into the brain.’ 
What, says the lady resuming all her wonted energies, 
shall we confess to him we murdered Duncan, and so 
* Mew contrition like two silly urchins, 
Sick with the surfeit of the pantry’s spoil ? 
This splendid metaphor excites the admiration and rouses 
the spirit of her husband, so that, when Seaton comes: in 
to inform them of the approach of the English troops, he 
snaps his fingers at him and says he fears nothing till 
Birnam Wood shall come to Dansinane. Soon, however, 
he relapses into despondency. The lady has again recourse 
to her former topics of encouragement, and the final 
grandeur of his resolution is nobly, though obscurely, 
expressed by the following figure : 
‘ Yes—I will go, for I am pledged to it; 
And like the homeless outcust prostitute 
Still heap the CAIRN of happiness with sins.’ 
At the beginning of act the second, Baudron informs 
himsel in a soliloquy, that the night is already advanced 
‘ To that horal bourn 
Where touch the wheels of yesterday and morrow.’ 
To him enters Lady, and an extremely polite and even 
courtiy dialogue takes place between them, till Baudron 
unluckily stumbles on something which she takes fora 
covert reproof, upon which she drives him from her pre- 
sence with 
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* Begone, old man: intruding prater, hence !’ 
Left to herself, she describes her sensations in the follow- 
ing clear and intelligible manner : 
* Oh! I shall never know a calm again ; 
But like the sea, urged by the charter'd storms, 
Bursting embankments, still o’erpass my will 
In billowy violence of troubled thought.’ 
Her husband, she complains, 
* Foregoes the occupation of a king, 
For uncouth riddles and phantastic orgies.’ : 
And she fears lest.‘ young Malcolm’ may catch them un- 
prepared, 
* And cage us for an ignominious shew, 
Like savages that feed on human carn.’ 
Carn, a new and choice derivative from carnis. 

Seaton just enters to say, that the English spears are 
defiling through Birnam Wood, and soon after Macbeth 
himself enters, in excellent spirits, having ‘ cast his for- 
tune’ with very tolerable success. Lady M. reminds him 
that a gentleman sustaining the occupation of a king 
ought to be above such fooleries, which are fit only for 

* Credulous girls and boys professionless.’ 
She tells him not to put his trust in the idle story about 
Birnam Wood, 

* Nor with the vaunt 

Of wild mythologies and false predictions, 

Think to repel our stern antagonists ;’ 
concluding with this spirited charge, 

* Awake my thane, and shake thy drowze away.’ 

A conversation then follows between Macbeth and 
Baudron. The king affectionately remarks that the good 
old man looks a little sleepy ; to which he replies that his 

* Feeble rag of life can ill endure 
The perturbation that besets me here ;’ 
he is afraid that he has offended the queen, or (as he po- 
litely expresses it,) has 
‘Used the charter of old age 
Too freely with her majesty, 1 fear.’ 

They have not been talking long, before Seaton comes 
in, staring very wide, as we may presume from the superb 
metaphor with which his master addresses him, 

* Weil! what new chance hath so amazed thy wits, 

That they seem ready in thy straining eyes 

To leap from some great jeopardy ? 
What a subject for Fuseli’s pencil! A number of wits 
seeming ready to leap from a great jeopardy in straining 
eyes! This is a truly magnificent conception. 
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But to proceed. What made Seaton’s countenance dis- 
play these surprising phanomen was the discovery of a 
parcel of Highlanders 

‘ With all the outrageous insolence of pipes 

Precipitously hurrying to the foe.’ 
This gives occasion to his majesty to display a little of his 
deep antiquarian knowledge and scholastic attainments. 
He talks about ‘ Mountain Aborigines’ and ‘ smiting the 
royal arm with paralysis.’ Suddenly ‘ his soul kindles for 
the fight,’ and, with the vanity natural to a veteran son of 
Mars, he tells Baudron, 

‘ J was a famous soldier in my day,’ 

Then, all at once, he sees another sight—Duncan’s coffin, 
followed by the same wraith which he had twice before 
beheld. ‘The real lady enters soon after, and finding him 
so panic-struck, falls to —s the poor old spaing her- 
mit as the cause—and so ends the second act. 


‘ 


The third act opens with the fatal information commu- 
nicated by Seaton to her majesty, that Birnam Wood has 
begun to move. The king, adds her informer, 

‘ Was disturb with ire, 
That men should say a thing so wry to nature ; 
Anon his choler fell, and he appear’d 


Like some prime merchant, who receives the news 
Of all his fortune perish’d in the waves.’ 

Soon afterwards, we have a soliloquy of Macbeth’s about 
suicide, in which it is evident that our poet had that of 
Hamlet before his'eyes ; but how greatly he has surpassed 
his original, will be sufficiently evident from a_ single 
image— 

‘ To be so manacled, and yet to shrink 

From the short tingle of the setting free? 
Seaton interrupts his train of reflection by news that the 
enemy are at the gates, and have been received very gal- 
lantly by Macbeth’s soldiers— 

‘ Hearts of gold!’ 

exclaims the military hero, and then talks about putting 
on the very same suit of armour that he wore, 

‘ When, for my carve at the Dane’s carnage feast, 

I gain’d new honour from the good king Duncan.’ 
He is prevented, however, from examining his wardrobe, 
by the sudden entrance of his lady, in a paroxysm of fever, 
dragging in poor Baudron by the hair of his head, with a 
dagger ready to stab him, and accusing him of sorcery. 
Macbeth at first thinks she is serious and in her senses, and 
asks Baudron whether he is really a witch; to which the 
poor old man replies, 
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¢ My lord, my gracious lord, her highness’ brain 

Yields to the fervour of the fever’s rage.’ 

The lady then sees another sight, and runs out raving 
mad, on which Baudron observes, 

‘It is, my liege, the fume of her disease, 

Clouding like vapour her serene of mind.’ 

Macbeth pays him the compliment of saying, that he likes 
his ‘ antique lore’ so much 

‘ That I could listen, had I Jeisure ease, 

Far rather to thy wild hypothesis 

Than to the cadence of the minstrel’s song.’ 

But by this time the enemy has stormed the castle—Mac- 
beth runs out to mingle in the fight, and Baudron is left to 
soliloquize about ‘ poor mis-compounded, mis-commission- 
ed man, and his ‘ arch-human’ wife, concluding with a 
good bit of grammar, 

‘Hark! ‘tis the engines thundering at the gate.’ 

After this, we are astonished by such a blaze of figure 
and metaphor in the concluding speeches of the king and 
the lady as completely dazzles our sight, and urges us to 
close the scene somewhat abruptly, yet not more so than 
the poet does. Lady M. suddenly falls backward in the 
midst of a dialogue—Macheth exclaims in fine broken 
language, 

‘ Help, help; she dies !—fly—help—the doctor—fly !’ 
But ‘ no,’ she-says, 

‘ He has no lenitives for my disease, 

Nostrum nor simple can remove my pain ;’ 
after which, her death is announced to us by Seaton, ina 
metaphor equal, in poetical grandeur, to any of those 
we have before admired and quoted, 

‘ This mighty dame 

Is now as harmless as the sludge, that’s cast 

From the brief trenchments of a baby’s grave.’ 

Such is the outline of a composition in which Mr. Galt 
seriously imagines that he has elevated himself to a fair 
competition. with, if not a considerable superiority over, 
his great original. Some readers may perhaps accuse us 
of having dwelt too long ona subject so unworthy in 
itself of critical notice; but such imbecility and presump- 
tion as this poor gentleman has displayed, demand chas- 
tisement, and are of a nature not to understand the silent 
reproof which contempt would be disposed to bestow. 
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Art. V.—An Inquiry into the various Systems of political 
Economy ; their Advantages and Disadvantages ; and 
the Theory most favourable to the Increase of national 
Wealth. By Charles Ganilh, Advocate. Translated 
from the French, by D. Boileau, Author of an Intro« 


duction to the Study of ‘ Political Economy,’ &c. Lon- 
don: Colburn, 1812. 8vo. 


THOUGH there is no one who has not, or at least who 
does not fancy that he has, a very clear idea of what wealth - 
is, yet, wher those’ writers, who have made the subject 
itself their peculiar study, and, of course, who ought to 
have clearer notions on the subject than others, come to 
define what they deem wealth to be, it is remarkable how 
confused are sometimes their explanations, and how di- 
verse are their opinions. M. Ganilh states some of these 
definitions and opinions. in the commencement of his 
work. The difference of opinion which prevails amongst 
writers on the nature of wealth is not diminished when 
they come to investigate its origin, and the causes of its 
increase. When the notions on these — are sO 
many and various, it is not surprising that the systems of 
political economy which have been espoused by individuals 
or patronized by governments, ‘are so discordant and so 
opposite in their tendencies and effects. 

ut, notwithstanding the widely varying views and 
opinions of the writers on political economy, and the 
multiplicity and complexity of the systems which they 
have maintained, the subject itself is one of such incal- 
culable importance to the happiness of individuals and of 
nations, that it cannot be too attentively studied; and 
above all, this branch of knowledge is of the highest im- 
portance to those who occupy places of power and distinc- 
tion in the public councils, if they are impressed with 
right notions of public duty, and prefer the real good of 
their country to any sordid projects of personal emolument. 
No statesman can have just and definite notions of the 
true interests of his country, unless he is well versed in 
the great truths which the different theories of political 
economy serve to pag & while he ought, at the same 
time, to be animated by the desire to promote the general 
happiness which they are calculated to excite. : 

‘ How greatly’, says the very enlightened author of this 
work, in the language of his intelligent translator, « do they err 
whe suppose political economy a stranger to pelitics, legislation, 
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and government, and judge it possible to have good laws with 
bad system of political economy, or a good system of political 
economy together with bad laws! Wealth depends as much on 
politics, legislation, and government, as on political economy ; 
these sciences are connected by indissoluble chains; they sup- 
port or oppose, and ultimately uphold or destroy cach other. 
Inattention to combine the elements of those different sciences 
iu the constitution, laws, and government of a country, gives 
birth to that clashing of public and private interests, that ab- 
sence of character and physiognomy in modern nations, those 
false measures and oscillations of governments, and that waut 
of public spirit; the necessary results of the conformity of in- 
dividual passions with public ambition.’ 

In the ‘ introduction’ to his work, the author discusses 
the various opinions on the effects of wealth in a moral 
point of view, and shews that the declamations against 
wealth by the philosophers and religionists of ancient, and 
often of modern times, have been greatly influenced by the 
unjust and violent means by which it has been too gene- 
rally acquired, and ‘by the profligate and vicious manner 
in which it has too generally been spent. The practice of 
ancient nations was to endeavour to enrich themselves by 
robbery and oppression, rather than to acquire wealth b 
the more slow but more sure and more permanent nated 
of industry vigorously employed in the = of agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures. According to the 
progress of civilization, not only more ways have been 
developed for the acquisition of wealth, but more rational 
modes for the expenditure of it. More refined and in- 
tellectual enjoyments have succeeded to those of a gross 
and barbarous sensuality. And though the purification of 
the social habits of mankind may vat be far from being so 
perfect as might be wished, yet they are so greatly im- 
—* compared with what they are described to have 

n in the history of past ages, that the declamations 
ainst wealth by poets and moralists of different descrip- 
tions are found to be totally inapplicable to the ‘state of 
manners, &c. in the present period. But yet it is very 
remarkable that at the very period when riches were so 
much the subject of moral reproof, and when neither the 
mode by which they were usually acquired, nor in which 
were as usually emplo = | could be much com- 
mended, they were, nevertheless, the object of the most 
ardent desire and the most indefatigable pursuit. Even, 
at present, though wealth is often the subject of declama- 
tory invective, yet poverty is universally shunned ; and if 
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there be one subject of human dread which is more 
widely diffused, and more ey operative than 
another, it is that of indigence. In this respect, therefore, 
- the exhortations of moralists seem to be irreconcileable with 
the natural sentiments of mankind. But is it not more - 
likely that the sentiments of declaimers should be wrong 
than that nature should not be right? Is it not more 
conducive to the good of mankind that the propensity 
which there is in every individual to better his condition, 
or, in other words, to acquire wealth, should be en- 
couraged than that it should be — in conformity to 
injunctions which cannot reasonably be supposed to be 
levelled so much. against the propensity itself, as its 
occasional aberrations from the line of justice and hu- 
manity ? 

We entirely agree with M. Ganilh that it is no easy 
task to decide between the passions and the instructors of 
mankind. 

‘It ought, however,’ says M. Ganilh, ‘ to be less difficult, 
now that political economy indicates pure and salutary sources 
of wealth, the abundance of which may be increased by means 
conformable to reason, justice, and morality; equally beneficial 
to the rich and the poor, and as honourable iu their application. 
Yet, by a strange fatality, this precious discovery has not cured 
public opinion of its prejudice against riches; and to write in 
behalf of wealth, is still as rash, as it is rare to see poverty 
honoured in a drawing room,’ 

We should wish to ask those, who, unenlightened by’ 
the instructions of the political economists of modern 
times, still espouse the antiquated cry of moralists against 
wealth, whether idleness be not most abhorrent to the 
nature of man and the moral system of the world? Is 
any sensation of misery so oppressive as that of laziness? Is 
the hardest labour half so intolerable? Whence this con- 
stitution of things, but that it might operate as the most 
powerful incentive to industry, and to excite its exertions 
not only as the means of escaping from the most corrosive 
solicitudes, but of obtaining the purest satisfaction? But 
what is the common tendency of industry, considered either 
in its individual efforts or in the aggregate of its effects 
considered in a national point of view? Is it not to im- 

rove the condition of individuals and of communities? 
8 it not, in fact, to add to the stock of private and of 
public wealth? Is there any good in this life whether 
corporeal or even moral, for which we“are not indebted to 
industry? Is it not industry which provides gratifications 
for all our senses ? and furnishes the means of intellectual 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 2, November, 1812. Kr 
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cultivation? Is it not industry which procures what is 
beautiful for the eye, and sweet forthe palate? __— 

But while industry makes all these additions to the 
happiness of man, how does it attain its end, except by the 
acquisition of property? It is, therefore, the will of 
God expressly revealed in the nature of man and the moral 
system of the universe, that the acquisition of property (or 
of riches, if that term be more agreeable,) should vividly 
kindle the desires and vigorously employ the active powers 
of man. 

‘The passion for wealth,’ says M. Ganilh, ‘ is general, uni- 
versal, and, as it were, inherent in mankind. The history of 
man and civil society shews it always active and enterprising. 
It is the spring of every private action, the principle and end of all 
public resolutions. In every country, in every nation, among 
the Scythian or Tartar hordes, among the tribes of Arabia or 
the savages of America, among the ancients aad moderns, at 
all times and under all governments, the desire of riches exercises 
the same influence ; whether wankind live insulated or collected 
in societies, whether they be governed by instinct or obedient to 
reason, this desire never varies but in its direction and its 
means.’ 

A passion so universal and inbred is evidently the con- 
trivance of God for wise and benevolent ends, and is de- 
signed to lead man under its imperious influence from one 
degree of improvement and civilization to a higher by a 
perpetual and interminable rise. To suppose that a pas- 
sion so deeply seated in human nature, rendered so ener- 
getic and almost irresistible, can be eradicated by the 
precepts of an enthusiast or a sage, is to ¢ ose that the 
system of nature may be corrected by a false theory of 
philosophy ; or that the compasses of a mathematician may 
give a new course to the revolutions of the moon or to the 
flux and reflux of the tides. 

Though moralists cannot eradicate or destroy the 
passion which God has planted in the bosom of every 
man for improving his condition, or, in other words, for’ 
— property, yet it is possible for governments 
embracing a wise system of political economy to give it a 
direction most conducive to the interests both of indivi- 
duals and of nations. Under such a government, the 
general attention will be directed to the most productive 
sources of exertion; and the active powers of man will 
not be violently forced, but gently led into those channels 
which are favourable not only to private happiness but to 
the public aggrandizement and security. In more ancient 
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times, before Political Economy had developed some of 
its most beneficent truths, men were either taught or 
compelled to look for the most abundant sources of wealth 
in the spoliation and misery of their fellow-creatvres; but 
under the more auspicious influence of philosophy accom- 
modating its researches and its precepts to the most direct 
and immediate interests of man, the notion has been 
extensively propagated and often profoundly impressed, 
that happiness is not only most augmented, but best se- 
cured by the reciprocation of benefits; and that industry 
is never so prolific of advantages as when it is under the 
guidance of justice and ——. 

'To aspire to become rich under the heavenly auspices 
of justice and humanity, is to give a right direction to that 
passion for the acquisition of perey which God has im- 
planted in the human heart. To stifle this ardent longing, 


which has been the recommendation of some persons or 
the effort of some systems, is, in fact, to attempt to kill the 
noblest germ of human improvement, to prevent: all ad- 
vances in civilization, and consequently, happiness; and 
to keep man for ever wallowing in the stye of ignorance 
and barbarism. The ,exertion of the Benevolent Prin- 
ciple, which is the best and brightest gem in the moral 


constitution of man, and which alone approximates the 
human nature to the divine, depends on the acquisition of 
wealth. For how, else, are the poor to be clothed or the 
hungry to be fed? How is distress to be alleviated, or 
sorrow to be assuaged? Whence, if not from this source, 
are alms to be supplied for the indigent, medicine for the 
sick, or instruction for the ignorant?» The blessings of 
poverty may be vaunted as much as declaimers please ; but 

verty can never be blest except in the vicinity of wealth. 
Wealth is the strength and the solace, poverty the weak- 
ness and the bane of man. This order of things is the 
order of nature, the appointment of God for purposes the 
most conducive to every human interest. These notions, 
though founded on the immutability of truth, may not be: 
grateful to certain persons who laud poverty whilst they 
covet wealth; but they are certainly agreeable to the 
essential import of every moral system which is founded 
on the principle of benevolence. For, in nine cases out — 
of ten, what but wealth or property in some of its various 
modifications, can give practical efficacy to benevolence ? 
To declaim against wealth or to ———— the acquisition 
of property, is to reduce the sphere of active goodness 

ithin narrow limits. It is to paralyse the energies of 

| K& 2 
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benevolence. If it do not benumb the sensibility, it will, 
at least, crippie the usefulness of man. Is such a design 
manifested in the system of nature, or is it agreeable to 
the will of God? 

The most noxious errors by which the minds even of 
sages have sometimes been influenced, will be gradually 
dissipated, and the most wholesome truths be established 
by the more general study of political economy. Adam 
Smith was the first who gave form and consistency to this 
science; and, since his time, it has been cherished in the 
cabinets of princes as well as the closets of philosophers ; 
and its benefits have been felt both by peasants and by . 
kings. It has multiplied the enjoyments not only of the 
high but of the low; and in proportion as it has promoted 
the accumulation of opulence, it has diffused comfort on 
every side. It has made the rough way smooth, and the 
hilly plain. It has caused plenty where there was nothing 
but want; cleanliness where there was nothing but. mire 
and filth; light, both physical and intellectual, where 
darkness, both natural and mental, were felt to abound. 
The wilderness has been cleared and the waste cultivated ; 
and while physical health has been restored to the sick in 
hospitals, the best moral remedies have been administered 
to the criminal in gaols. We may refer to Howard and 
Bentham, and other names renowned in the annals of 
philanthropy ; and what was it but the light of political 
economy, shewing that the labour of a freeman is prefer- 
able to that of a slave, which induced many to look with 
complacency on the abolition of the slave trade? Or 
what else is it which has taught modern statesmen that 
the best way to promote the loyalty is to improve the con- 
dition of the subject ; and to confirm his allegiance not b 
the dread of oppression but the sense of benefits? It is 
to the enlightened sentiments of private and of public 
interest which have been excited and diffused by the same 
science, to which we shall, we trust, soon be indebted for 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics from.their im 
litic and degrading disabilities, and for the total abolition 
we vestige of intolerance both spiritual and tempo- 
ral. 

We have already noticed the different modes of acquir-. 
ing wealth ameng ancient and modern nations,* which 





* France, since the revolution, and particularly under the dynasty of 
Napoleon, has been pursuing the ancient and more especially the Roman 
method of spoliation; but this will ultimately prove most disadvantageoas” 
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differed as spoliation and labour, robbery and exchange. 
The wealth which is acquired by every species of rapme 
and injustice, will at last be found, owing to the secret 
but invisible agency of moral causes, to impoverish rather 
than to enrich, and to produce feebleness and exhaustion 
rather than robustness and animation. But that wealth 
which originates in labour is usually found to be formed 
of such strong bone, sinew, and muscle, that it contributes 
at once to the ornament and the support of empires. Those 
who contemplate. the fall of ancient states and endeavour 
to investigate the causes, will perceive that it was their 
wealth, of which the success of their arms, or their rapine 
was the source. This prosperity was not ofa solid texture, 
nor a hardy growth. Its agency was enervation, corrup- 
tion, and y . Itcontained in itself the powerfully opera- 
tive causes of its own annihilation. But those persons have 
reasoned very inconclusively who, because they have dis- 
cerned in the wealth of ancient states the cause of their- 
decline and fall, have inferred that it must be preductive 
of the same effects in modern states; in which the circum- 
stances are totally different. In modern nations the means 
by which wealth is produced, are, in themselves, the 
causes of vigour and power, not fallacious and evanescent, 
but solid and durable. On this subject let us hear M. 
Ganilh. Had those yer pe says he, who have 
* pronounced the wealth and safety of nations, and the opulence 
and preservation of empires to be absolutely incompatible, 
inquired into the causes which rendered riches fatal to the Per- 
sians, to the Greeks, to the Carthaginians, to the Romans, and 
to the nations of the middle age, they would have perceived that 
these causes did not arise from a vice particularly herent ia 
wealth, but from the system of violence by whjch these nations 
acquired their riches; from the nature of their military govern- 
ment, which concentrated wealth in the least numerous class, 
and, as it enslaved or impoverished the other classes, rendered 
wealth equally fatal to the rich‘and to the poor, to individuals 
_ and to the state. 

‘ Among the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, the people 
were divided into two classes. One, composed of slaves, formed 
three-fourths, two-thirds, or at least half of the population. 





both in point of policy and interest. But the intermediate consequences 
are most dreadful to :-hose people who are within the gripe of her tyranny 
or the reach ot her extortion. The French exchequer has, tor severai years, 
been enriched by the plunder of Europe; but common sense, without an 

nice calculations of political arithmetic, is sufficient to shew that plunder and 
oppression must be wery transient and fugitive sources of prosperity. 
Labour, honest labour is the only solid foundation fornational prosperity. R. 
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The other, composed of freemen, formed the state, the nation, 
the country. 

‘ Although all the individuals of this class had an equal right 
to the benefits of the social compact, they yet did not share 
these benefits in equal portions. Independently of the inequal- 
ity of individual faculties which in every community opposes 
the equal distribution of wealth, an essentially military govern- 
ment favoured this inequality, and 2ggravated its pressure ‘and 
misery. 

‘At the origin of empires, the vices of this concentration 
were not felt, because the military force consisted of all the 
citizens, and all had more or less share in the booty and riches 
conquered upon the enemy. The desire of wealth was at that 
period the surest pledge of victory, and the most powerful cause 
of the elevation and grandeur of the state. But when - the 
whole body of the citizens was no longer wanted either for de- 
fence or for attack, when one part of the forces of the state 
suffered for its views and projects, the military government 
became concentrated, and wealth, following the laws of this 
concentration, passed almost exclusively into the hands of those 
who were invested with power. In vain did the classes, deprived 
of their share in the general riches, murmur‘ and revolt at the 
voice of a tribune, a demagogue, an ephorus, or a popular 
orator; their cries were stifled or appeased, but the wrongs of 
which they complained were not repaired, and wealth always 


followed the bias of concentration. Matters went so far, that ~~ 


the greatest number of freemen had no means of subsistence, 
but what they derived from the generosity of their patrons, the 
liberality of candidates, and the distributions made by the pub- 
lic exchequer. 

‘Such a distribution of wealth must inevitably prove fatal. 
It gave every thing to a small number of individuals, and 
denied every thing to the general mass of citizens. It created 
at once extreme poverty and extreme wealth; it placed want on 
dhe side, and on the other the arbitrary power of prolonging 
or ending its misery. It inevitably occasioned every disorder 
attendant on general depravity, perverted institutions, laws, and 
manners, corrupted the morals of the people, and subverted 
justice and humanity.’ 

‘ When the law of the Ephorus Epitadeus allowed the Spar- 
tans to sell their landed property and to dispose of it by will, 
and when the estates which had been distributed by Lycurgus 
among nine thousand citizens, were possessed by one hundred 
individuals, Sparta had no longer any soldiers, army, or power. 
~—When Athens contained within her walls, individuals possessed 
of three miles of land, while others had not wherewith to get 
buried, Demosthenes vainly proposed to raise an army of two 
thousand foot and five hundred horse; a third only of which 


¢ 
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was to consist of citizens; no one was ready to defend a coun- 
try which was become the property of a few families. 

‘ At Carthage, the wealth produced by commerce and con- | 
quest did not follow the law of concentration of military go- 
vernments : her political constitution did not accumulate it ex- 
clusively in the lap of one class of the people. Hence her citf- 
zens were not infected with any of the vices that occasioned the 
ruin of the other ancient nations; and though Carthage perished 
like them, it was neither from the same causes, nor by the fatal 
influence of wealth. 

‘ But her riches did not prove of great utility for her defence ; 
perhaps they were even rather unfavourable to those civil and 
political virtues which are so essential to the, prosperity and 
preservation of states: the reason of this may again be found 
‘in the polluted source from which her riches sprang. As the 
fruits of commerce and conquest, the wealth of Carthage, par- 
took of the vices of both: the parsimony of the merchant tar- 
nished the warlike virtues of the soldier, and the avidity of the 
soldier impaired the social virtues of the merchant; both were 
less occupied with the state than with their private interests, and 
Jess anxious for their country than for their wealth. But in this 
instance these vices were not the offspring of wealth; they pro- 
ceeded chiefly from the conquests to which the Carthaginians 
owed the greatest part of their riches. The influence of the 
commercial spirit could not prevail over the spirit of conquest ; 
they mutually perverted each other, and became equally inca- 
pable of saving and defending the country. 

‘ Lastly, Rome, which during the second Punic war counted 
two hundred and fifty thousand men under arms, beheld, when 
she was become mistress of the world, her liberty decided at 
Pharsalia by sixty-three thousand combatants, forty-one thou- 
sand of whom were in the army of Pompey, and twenty-two 
thousand in that of Cesar; and the world submitted to the de- 
cision of that famous battle. 

‘ What more striking proof can there be required of the fatal 
effects of the concentration of riches? and is it possible to as- 
cribe to any other cause the numberiess calamities which hurled 
all the empires of antiquity from the summit of grandeur and 
power? 

‘ How greatly have they erred,’ continues M. Ganilh, ‘ who 
thought they could apply to modern wealth the results and ef- 
fects of the wealth of the nations of antiquity and the middle 
age! One is no more to be compared to the other, than the 
offensive and defensive weapons of the ancients can be com- 
pared with those of the moderns, or their tactics with ours, 
Their wealth had its source in the impoverishment of nine-tenths 
of the people: modern wealth is derived from the riches of the 
whole population. The former enervated, effeminated, and de- 
praved the rich, perverted and degraded the poor, and readered 
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them strangers to the community: the latter furnishes the rich 
with the means of knowledge and instruction, and enables them 
to direct labour, industry, and commerce: it ensures to the 
less fortunate classes, and even to those who are the most needy, 
a portion of the general wealth, which portion is always propor- 
tioned to the extent of that wealth. Thus the interest of the 
poor is never separated from the interest of the rich ; they lend 
each other a mutual support. 

* The wealth of the ancients kept all nations in a permanent 
state of hostility, devastation, and servitude; and, consequently, 
held out a permanent obstacle to the general civilization aud 
improvement of mankind. Modern wealth connects all nations; 
it binds them by common interests, causes them to forward the 
» same ends by the sentiment of their private interest, and asso- 

ciates them, in some degree, to the progress of the civilization 
and amelioration of the human race. One is therefore as de- 
sirabie as the other is odious; ard one ought to be as much 
extoiled, as the other has been justly reprobated by all en- 
lightened writers.’ 

M. Ganilb truly remarks that, from the destruction of Car- 
thage to the twelfthcentury, the genuinesource of wealth, 
which does not consist in military spoliation, but in com- 
mercial exchange, was dried up in every part of the then 
known world. in the twelfth century commerce began to 
display her flag in the cities of Italy ; and Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Florence became enriched not by the ravage of 
their warriors, but by the industry and enterprise of their 
manufacturers and merchants. ‘The numerous factories 
which these towns established in the north of Europe, 
furnished a strong excitement to the spirit of industr 
in Lubeck, Bremen, Hamburgh, and other towns, whic 
formed that wise institution which was called the Hanse- 
atic League, and served as a protection to the industrious 
from the lawless spirit of rapine which prevailed in the 
middle ages. This league formed a sort of commercial 
republic; and is a singular monument of the sagacity with 
which men provide for their interests in the most difficult 
circumstances. 

M. Ganilh, who is very favourable to the manufacturing 
and commercial system, makes the following remark on 
the progressive prosperity of America, which is well de- 
serving of attention. 

‘If North America,’ says he, ‘ be indebted to her agriculture 
for the rapid increase of her population and riches, her agricul- 
ture owes its growth and success to the capitals and industry of 
Europe; to these she owes the sale of her produce, its abund- 
ance and her prosperity. Had she been confined to agriculture, 
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unconnected with the old world, and without afy foreign trade, 
she would have advanced less rapidly on the road to wealth ; 
and, instead of being quoted as an instance of the power of the 
agricultural system, she would afford a memorable example of 
its inconsiderable influence upon the grandeur aud destiny of 
nations.’ 

‘What M. Ganilh says in the pages subsequent to that 
from which the above extract is taken, is a proof of his sa- 
gacity ; and is well -deserving the attention of those, who 
are devoted] attached to what is called the agricultural 
system ; and are consequently apt to depreciate commerce 
and manafactures as having little connection with the 
prosperity of nations, or the best interests of mankind. 
The truth appears to be that, where commerce and manu- 
factures are discouraged, owing to the preference which is 
given to the agricultural system, all the virtues which are 
most the stay and the ornament of our species, by which 
most alleviation is afforded to its sufferings, and most 
energy communicated to all its exertions, by which the 
most benevolent and the most independent spirit is pro- 
duced, will wither and expire for want of nutriment. They 
~will be replaced by a contracted and sordid selfishness, 
which is always the prevailing characteristic of a nation, 
where the social relations of humanity are not multiplied 
by that extensive intercourse with mankind, of which com- 
merce most enlarges the means, and increases the oppor- 
tunities, and where the arts and sciences do not mingle 
their influence to expand the intellect and affections. - If 
we wish to see social man in his most rugged and repul- 
sive shape, we must go amongst a nation of selfish agri- 
culturists, whose minds have not received any tincture of 
liberality from the society of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. ; 

Histo roves that nations, which are purel icul- 
tural, oe never miade the same noble a wr ef- 
forts to preserve their liberties and independence, or to 
resist the imposition of a foreign yoke as more commercial 
states. The agricultural Egyptians always became the 
easy prey of the first enemy that invaded their territory. 
The Chinese have been several times subdued by the Tar- 
tars. Poland, which was essentially an agricultural coun- 
try, has afforded some memorable examples of the feeble 
resistance. which such a state is wont to op to the ag- 
gression of its enemies. The commercial city of Tyre 
made a more efficacious resistance to the arms of Alex- 
ander than the whole empire of Darius. 
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The pages of history indeed bear ample testimony to 
the vices of the agricultural system with regard to poli- 
tical independence, national power, and public wealth. 
* These vices,’ says M. Ganilh,; ‘ equally shew themselves in 
the small extent of general labour, in the insulated condition of 
individuals, in the weakness of government, and in national im- 
potency and general indifference.’ 

Our author says that, , 

* the superiority of manufactures and commerce over agricul- | 
ture, which is founded on the nature of things, is also proved 
by the history of wealth among all ancieut and modern nations, 
Sidon, Tyre, Corinth, Athens, Syracuse, and Carthage, in an- 
cient times, acquired by their industry and commerce, riches of 
which there is no example in any agricultural nation; and what 
is not less worthy of remark, their riches raised them to a de- 
gree of power and consideration ; to which their territory and 
their population would not have allowed them to aspire. Even 
the immense wealth of Rome, under the republic, and during 
the three first centuries of the empire, cannot counterbalance 
the authority of these instances ; because she was not indebted 
for it to agriculture, but to the power of her arms, the spolia- 
tion of the vanquished, and the tributes of the subdued nations,’ 

In modern times, the effect of manufactures. and com- 
merce in increasing national wealth, may be seen in the 
histories of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, the Hanseatic 
towns, Holland, and particularly England. 

M. Ganilh examines the grounds of Adam Smith’s pre- 
dilection for the agricultural system, and occasionally com- 
bats his reasoning. Adam Smith himself has, however, 
in one part of his ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ very satisfactorily 
refuted his assertion in another part, that agricultural la- 
bour contributes most cliancleutly t the progress of pub- 
lic and private wealth; when he says, b. iv. c. 9, that 
* A small quantity of manufactured produce purchases a great 
quantity of rude produce. A trading and manufacturing coun- 
try, therefore, naturally purchases, with a small part of its ma- 
nufactured produce, a great part of the rude produce of other 
countries ; while, on the contrary, a country without trade and 
manufactures, is generally obliged to purchase, at the expense of 
a great part of its rude produce, a very small part of the manu- 
factured produce of other countries. The one exports what 
can subsist and accommodate but a very few, and imports the 
subsistence and accommodation of a great number. The other 
exports the accommodation and subsistence of a great number, 
and imports that of a very few only. The: inhabitants of the 
one must always enjoy a much greater quantity of subsistence, 
than what their own lands, in the actual state of their cultiva- 
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tion, could afford. The inhabitants of the other must- always 
enjoy a much smaller quantity.’ 

The above reasoning of Adam Smith is thus confirmed 
and illustrated by his French translator, M. Garnier. 

‘ Let us suppose,’ says M. Garnier, ‘ an article of household 
furniture, a convenient implement, manufactured with a mate- 
rial uncommonly cheap, and almost of no value, the manufacture 
of which, by the help of machines and particular methods, re- 
quired only one single day of, labour, represented by eight or 
ten pounds of wheat: this piece of furniture, if earried to a 
country which enjoys none of the advantages of the industrious 
country, will naturally be valued by the purchasers, not accord- - 
ing to the quantity of labour which it may have really cost, but 
according to the quantity of labour which they would be obliged 
to pay for in their own country for an article so convenient and 
so agreeable. They will therefore gladly offer in.exchange for 
this commodity a value representing four or five days of labour 
in their own country, or a quantity of raw. produce correspond- 
ing to this value: consequently, such an exchange will bring to 
the manufacturing country, over and above the value of the 
provisions consumed by the labourers who were the manufactu- ° 
rers and carriers of that commodity, double the quantity of 
those provisions at least, or what is the same, double their 

rice,’ 

M. Ganilh truly remarks with respect to those machines 
by which labour is abridged, that they are not injurious to 
nations whose prosperity is upon the increase, as they only 
supply the want of hands. In this part of his work, 
(p. 141) the author compares large farms to machines; 
and he appears to think the one as conducive to the pros- 

rity of nations as the other. M. Ganilh supposes that 

arge farms tend to increase the produce of the land, and . 
to lessen the expence of raising it. Of this we have some 
doubts, but we have not room to state them at length. 
We believe it will be found that, if any given tract of 
country were laid out in small farms of from twenty-five 
to fifty or an hundred acres, the aggregate of the —, 
duce of corn, cattle, butter, cheese, poultry, &c. would be 
considerably greater than in the same space if occupied by 
large farms of from five hundred to a thousand acres in 
each. But, at any rate, the moral effects of the two sys- 
tems would be widely different. The quantity of domestic 
happiness and individual independence would be much 
reater in the land of small farmers, than in that of large, 
he feeling of patriotism will be diffused amongst a more 
numerous and a hardier class; and the remarks which M 
Ganilh has made, im another part of his work (p. 40, &c.) 
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on the concentration of wealth and power amongst a few, 
will be found very forcibly to support the advantages of 
small farms above large. Small farms are of inestimable 
advantage, as they increase the number of —- 
.and give more opportunities, more scope and activity to - 
the development of that active principle which impels 
every labourer to improve his condition, and which Is a 
more prolific source of individual and of national happi- 
ness, of physical, moral, and intellectual good, than any 
other in the constitution of man. 

In chapter VI. of this performance, the author has 
— together some strong arguments against appren- 
ticeships and corporations. Institutions, which had their 
origin in more turbulent and barbarous times, may not 
only cease to be beneficial, but may become absolutely in- 
jurious in a period of more civilization and gentleness, 
when menare more influenced by a sense of justice than the 
dread of violence, and when argument is more :regarded 
than authority. a 

In the chapter on the wages of labour, M. Ganilh very 
justly observes, that these wages, instead of being a matter 
of arbitrary appointment, are necessarily limited by the 
«demand for lout and are comunelly less dependent 
than is sometimes supposed on human passions and combi- 
nations. 

Different writers have given different definitions of ca- 
pital. We see no objection to that of M. Ganilh, accord- 
ing to whom capital consists ‘ in the accumulation of the 

roduce of labour.’ * This is sufficiently clear and compre- 
ensive; and seems to render unnecessary any minute in- 
vestigation of this question. How are capitals formed? 
For how, according to the foregoing definition, can capi- 
tals be formed but by economy in consumption? This a 
rently plain truth however has been controverted by the 
arl of Lauderdale; but what his lordship has said on 
this subject, appears to be obscure rather than luminous, 
and intricate rather than profound. And it will be a long 
time before we can be led to believe, that wealth, consi- 
dered in the light of capital, can result from any thing but 
‘ the accumulation of the surplus of the produce of labour 
over consumption.” When Lord Lauderdale infers that 
wealth can ‘ only be increased through the means by which 
it is produced,’ he forgets that there can be no increase so 
as to form capital, except where the expenditure is less 
than the supply. 
The nature and operations of money are well explained, 
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and various opinions on the subject detailed in the chapter 
on ‘the influence of money and credit upon the circula- 
tion of the produce of labour.’ It appears to us that 
money is to the commercial in some measure what lan- 

uage is to the social intercourse of mankind. Articulate 
a. expedites the communication of thought, and 
saves the necessity of a recurrence to the circuitous pro- 
cess of gestures and visible signs; money supersedes the 
tedious operations of barter, and serves to supply mankind 
with an alphabet of value, which is almost universally un- 
derstood. Money simplities and abbreviates those details 
of business, which would otherwise be most intricate and 

rolix; and as language accelerates the circulation of 
ideas, money is equally efficacious in circulating commo- 
dities. But though words may be arbitrary signs of ideas, 
yet money is not an arbitrary sign of value. The latter 
supposition, which was even adopted by Montesquieu, hag 
the most pernicious tendencies, and is likely to produce 
the most mischievous effects. The doctrine that money 
was an arbitrary measure of value, was too favourable to 
the mercenary views of governments not to be cherished 
‘ in theory, and exemplified in practice. The coin was re- 
duced in weight or fineness, or made to pass at a higher 
nominal value than before. But the fraud of sovere 
cannot alter the nature of things, nor reverse the rules of 
arithmetic; and it was perceived that ‘to augment the 
value of a coin a sixth, by altering its standard, its weight, 
or the exchangeable value of the metal of which it is com- . 
a. was the same kind of folly and injustice as it would. 

to take one-sixth from a bushel, and to declare the re- 

duced measure of the same capacity as the old before it 
bad undergone the reduction. 

Count Ferri, (Della Econ. Polit. § 2) who is quoted 
by M. Ganilh, defines money to be the universal merchan-_ 
dize, “which, on account of the smallness of its volume, 
its consequent facility of transport, its great divisibility 
and incorruptibility, is universally taken in exchange for 
any other merchandize. With Adam Smith money is the. 
universal instrument of commerce, by the intervention of © 
which goods of all kinds are bought, sold, or exchanged. 
No act of government can confer on money a value in ex- 
change greater than of the metals of which it is com .* 
The stamp of public authority may determine the charac- 
ter of legal money ; but the whole value, as a medium of 
commerce, depends on the quantity and fineness of the 
bullion it contains. If gold or silver coin can never have 
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a current value in exchange beyond that of the bullion 
which it contains, it is certain that bank-notes, which are 
the representatives of coin, can never have a value, asa 
medium of commercial transactions, beyond that of the 
coin or bullion for which they may be exchanged. To 
talk of bank-notes having any other value, is ay, like a 
Charlatan, to employ a jargon of absurdity, in order to 
mask a deception, or to disguise a fraud. 

M. Ganilh makes some sensible remarks on the incon- 
venience of having two metallic currencies, in the relative 
values of which there is a‘continual variation. An ine- 
quality is thus produced in commercial exchanges ; and 
confusion is occasioned in mercantile operations. The 
most effectual way to remedy this inconvenience, would 
be to assign the function of money only to one of these 
metals, and to let the other pass simply‘as merchandise. 

M. Ganilh inquires ‘ whether wealth is entirely inde- 
pendent of gold and silver, or how far it depends upon 
these metals?’ But here we may repeat a remark which 
we made above, that gold and silver, or money is to com- 
merce what language is to ideas, or machinery to manu- 
factures. It facilitates the circulation of commodities, it 
renders it more expeditious and less operose ; and as in- 
dustry is greatly stimulated in proportion to the ease and 
rapidity with which its products may be exchanged, gold 
and silver, tending so essentially to increase that facility 
of exchange, must be cometed as intimately connected 
with the augmentation of the wealth of nations. All 
wealth is ultimately the product either of land or labour; 
but money, by acting as a stimulant to labour, and an ad- 
mirable contrivance for the exchange of its produce, must 
be regarded as one of the princi oad powers which the po- 
litical economist can employ in order to increase national 
wealth, and promote commercial prosperity. 

Money, as Gibbon remarks, ‘ is the most universal in- 
citement,’ as iron is ‘the most powerful instrument of 
human industry.’ Nor are we Sapent to combat the 
conclusion of M. Ganilh, that 
*agold and silver currency is the first and most powerful sti- 
mulus to labour, industry, and wealth; that this stimulus is 
weaker in proportion as money is scarce, and circulates less 
freely among the labouring classes, and stronger in proportion 
as money is plentiful and widely diffused among the labourers.’ 

The writer recommends the removal of all obstructions 
to private credit. He says that governments favour the 
debtor. But this dees not appear to be the case; for how 
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can any government favour one class of its subjects less 
than by suffering another to deprive them of their personal 
liberty, and to immure them in a prison for an indefinite 
period? If this he favour, what is oppression? Every cre- 
ditor should have the power of seizing the property of his 
debtor, till his claim is satisfied, but his personal liberty 
ought not to be placed at the mercy of any individual, 
The law, which sanctioned the African slave trade, was- 
not more barbarous than that which empowers one indi- 
vidual to inflict on another the horrors of a gaol! 

In chapter V. book IV. the author discusses this ques- 
tion, ‘ Which trade is the most beneficial to national 
wealth ?? Dr. Quesnay said that ‘a nation cannot have a 
more advantageous commerce than its home trade.’ Adam 
Smith ‘ extolled the home trade as the most beneficial to 
national wealth.’ He argued that the home trade gene- 
rally replaces two distinct capitals employed in the agri- 
culture or manufactures of the country. The foreign 
trade equally replaces two distinct capitals, yet they 
are capitals "which do not centre in the same cotntry, 
or constitute the wealth of the same people. The returns 
of the home trade too, as the same writer remarks, are 
more quick and frequent. M. Ganilh commends the plau+ 
sibility of this doctrine, but doubts its correctness. Our 
opinion coincides a good deal with that of M. Ganilh, that 
foreign trade procures the highest price for the produce of 
national industry. It consequently operates as the strong- 
est stimulus to industry. It moreover tends, in a much 
“asa degree than the domestic traffic, to add to the num-_ 

rof human enjoyments. Here again it becomes ve 
efficacious in invigorating industry. Some persons 
say that foreign trade is noxious, because it generates an 
appetite for superfluous gratifications, and. enlarges the. 
circle of human wants beyond its natural dimensions. 
These objections are urged in the trite declamations against 
luxury. But may we be permitted to remark, what, at 
first view may appear rather paradoxical, that nations will 
always be found rich in proportion to their wants. The. 
sense of plenty has been acutely said to be the cause of 
want, but the sense of want produces abundance by ener- 

izing the activity of man. To add to the number of 
nae wants is only to increase the sum of human exer-; 
tion. It is to sharpen ingenuity and to redouble ef- 
fort. Itis the cause of great and extraordinary improve- . 
ments in science and in art. It urges man, otherwise 


sive and sluggish, to penetrate farther into the labyrinth, - 
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and to conquer nature by the secrets which she herself 
discloses, and the means which she suggests. 

In considering the effects of foreign trade, we ought 
never to forget what D’Avenant says, as quoted by Ganilh, 
that ‘ the various produce of different soils and countries 
is an indication that Providence intended that they should 
be helpful to each other, and mutually supply the necesst- 
ties of one another.’ To argue against foreign commerce 
is to argue against the scheme of Providence, which is 
most indicative of benevolent design, and of that universal 
good will, which the commercial intercourse of different 
countries has a strong tendency to diffuse over the globe. 

M. Ganilh appears to be of opinion 
* that foreign is more favourable to private and public wealth 
than the home trade. Nations ought therefore,’ says he, ‘ stu- 
diously to exert themselves to place foreign trade on a solid 
and immoveable basis, and eagerly seek for the means best cal- 
culated to raise it to the highest pitch of perfection.’ 

Has not the author here, and in other parts of his work, ' 
cast an oblique but severe reflection on the anti-commer- 
cial policy of Bonaparte ? 

. The home trade,’ says M. Ganilh, ‘ imparts to the 
national produce a value but nearly equal to what its pro- 
duction has cost.’ * * * * But according to our author, 
‘ the foreign trade constantly imparts the greatest possible 
value to the home produce.’ * * * We have not room to 
dwell longer on this subject; but we cannot conclude our 
account of this work, without adding, that we think it, 
notwithstanding the loose and desultory manner in which 
‘ part of it is written, to contain many important remarks, 
and to be a very valuable performance. 








— 


Art. VI.—A Letter from Athens, Addressed to a Friend in 
England ; Ato. PP 97—Plates. Price £1.5s. Lon- 
don, White and Cochrane, 1812. 


THIS is a poetical letter addressed from Athens to the 
late Rev. George Whittington, who is known to the pub- 
lic as the author of some remarks on the ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities of France. Our poet is anonymous; his letter 
occupies a little more than one-third of his publication ; 
a large body of notes take possession of the remainder. 

At our very first entrance on this poetical epistle, the 
whole turn of thought so closely resembled the opening 
of Goldsmith’s Traveller, that we were a little - 
fitted; but when we came to the lines— 
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* Still mock’d by airy hope I toil to find © 
Some spot to true or fancied bliss consign’d.’ 

‘ Letter from Athens, p. 1. 
recollecting that our old friend Goldsmith had told us in. 
nearly the same words, , 

* And oft I wish amidst the scene to find, 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d.’ 

Traveller. 

we actually turned back again to the title-page, to .see 
whether we were not under some error; but no—we were 
reading the letter.from Athens, the writer of which was 
as unsuccessful as the doctor in his pursuit, although he 
declares himself satisfied with ‘ fancied bliss.’ In quest 
of this favoured spot, our author describes himself as hav- 
ing traversed Russia from the Neva to the Crimea, but as 
he refers us in his notes to Dr. Clarke’s account of the 
Crimea, without mentioning any personal observation of 
manners there, we are led to suppose, that this Russian 
tour was performed without much exposure to bodily fa- 
tigue. But hear the poet. - 

‘ From hyperborean climes I wearied fly, 

And led by thee, divine philosophy, 

Remote and cheerless, guide my wandering feet 

To thy once loved, but now forsaken seat.’ 
by which we understand, that from the Crimea he ad- 
vanced southerly to Greece; but surely the Crimea is no 
hyperborean clime. On our author’s arrival in Greece, 
he appears once more to have had recourse either to his 
memory, or his coat pocket for his Goldsmith, for the pur- 
pose of assuring his friend, a. 
‘ Where’er I go 

My yearning heart solicits still to know 
How does my friend? P. 4. 

This is but a lame imitation of the corresponding passage 
in the Traveller, and has the’ disadvantage of being less 
close to the original. After painting to himself the pur- 
suits of his friend, during his absence, from a knowledge 
of the objects of his taste, our author returns again to his 
own ee and speaking of his muse, he observes, 
that she 





* Dictates no immortal verse, 

Nervous like Johnson’s, or like Goldsmith’s terse.’—P. 5. 
How unjust is geniusto itself! We do assure our Athenian 
friend that i, are written a truth without flattery, when 
we said that we thought him very like Goldsmith indeed. 

The introductory part of the poem has now been dis-, 
patehed, and with it ceases that similarity of feeling, and 

Cait. Rey. Vol. 2, November, 1812. Lu 
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occasionally of language to which we have alluded. The 
illusion produced on the poet’s mind by scenes of classical 
notoriety, is such that 
* The Nine his labours willing to befriend, 
Seem unsolicited his course to tend.’ : 
The lavish gifts of nature on the spot, from which he 
writes, confer also their portion of inspiration, and such 
is the magic of the scenery, aided by the: recollection of 
its former possessors, that he tells us, 
‘ Aerial music’s wafted by the breeze, 
And more than whispers murmur thro’ the trees ; 
The rocks themselves beguile the ravished sense, 
And speak with more than echo’s eloquence.’-—P. 6. 
And we have this fact-too from an eye-witness in a letter 
to a reverend clergyman ; it is to be sure all very surpris- 
ing, but no doubt very true. The moral effect too of such 
a spot must be even more striking, than the first impulse 
of it on the senses, for what lady would be bold enough to 
commit a faux pas in a country where 
* More than whispers murmur thro’ the trees,’ 
The last line is beyond a doubt the finest, as it is farther 
removed beyond the scope of human comprehension ; but 
how it sounds! 
‘ And speak with more than echo’s eloquence.’ 
Rogers, we think, writes rather better on the same sub- 
ject. 
. * And hence the charm historic scenes impart, 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart, 
Aérial forms in 'Tempe’s classic vale, 
Glance thro’ the gloom, and whisper in the gale ; 
In wild Vaucluse with love, and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Eloisa’s cell.’ 
Rog. pl. of Mem. 
But let us proceed with our present companion to Athens, 
at the contemplation of the fallen glories of which city, 
our poet says, 
‘In my breast by turns 
Compassion stirs, and indignation burns,’—P. 7. , 
Qu. what does compassion stir? A critic may stir a poet, 
or a poet may stir the compassion of a critic; this is all 
very good grammar, we know no good precedent for the 
other usage of the verb. Lapses of this nature are ve 
unfrequent in these pages, which, to do justice to their 
author, improve very considerably as we advance; we 
have but few more of those fantastic pieces of finery, 
which we just instanced; they are indeed very far from 
being characteristic of the style of the composition, the 
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more general fault of which is a cumbrous héaviness of 
line, produced by the superabundant recurrence of the 
long anglicized names of persons and places famed in an- 
cient story; nor are we treated with any well contrasted 
picture of the ancient, the intermediate, or the modern 
state of the country; we are told indeed generally, that 
the lizards creep, and the snakes hiss, where the actors 
trod, and the fathers of tragedy were applauded, that, in 
the place of the Poikile, there are barbarous piles 
formed from the ruins around; all this is however pro- 
claimed with more noise than feeling. The merits of the 
verse, for such there are, may be summed up under these 
heads—that it is sonorous, in general strong and nervous, 
and what will with some be a source of interest, uncom- 
monly replete with classical allusion and anecdote. The 
following lines are free from the recurrence of ancient 
names, and will serve as an example of what we have 
otherwise advanced. . . 
‘ Ofttimes my eager footsteps have I bent 
Toward th’ aspiring citadel’s ascent ; 
‘There as I’ve sat me on some column's base, 
Where now ’tis hard the sculptur’d forms to trace, 
Art’s brightest triumph reund as I’ve survey’d, 
In shapeless piles the Propylza laid ; 
Athens, yet no more Athens! has my mind 
Rang’d ’mong thy pristine glories unconfined, 
Dwelt on thy geuius, curs’d the luckless hour, 
When Greece to th’ Ottoman resigi’d her power.’ P, 9. 
But this is a tedious species of poetry at the best; perhaps 
the following contains some better lines. 
‘ Rough is the spot, and heap’d with barb’rous piles, 
Where Poikile display’d her storied iles, 
Apelles there, who wondering Athens charm’d, 
Whom emulation spurn’d, whom genius warm’d, 
Skill’d to beguile the eye, to touch the heart, 
Disclos’d the secrets of unerring art. 
In magic colours, Theseus here withstood, 
The quiver’d virgins from Thermodon’s flood ; 
Where Sappho ravish’d with poetic fire, 
(Silanion’s offspring) swept a marble lyre ; 
And here all tears pale Niobe appear‘d, 
Glycon’s Alcides there his huge limbs rear’d; 
The Pythian god, escaped the wreck of fate, 
Here happy shone pre-eminently great ; 
‘Beside that form, wherein art’s essence lies, 
Which imitation’s humble pow’r defies.’ ' 
We here have the Hercules, the Apollo, and lastly, we 


Lie 
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find by a note, the Venus de Medicis; but without 
which note, the two last lines might either be descriptive 
ofa temple, or a puff on the newest invented cork-skrew ; 
the expressions, which are used to designate this statue, 
are so very vague and indefinite; the first line meaning 
but little—the last nothing. In page 14 our author asks 
the question, 

‘ Why is the heart of every wish bereft, 

And the whole soul to atarazy left? 

We should not have stopped on our road to notice a 
single word, had it not been a word of such disgusting 
pedantry : in fact there is no such word whatever: it wi 
be found in Johnson without any authority for it, for in the 
very quotation attached to the passage, the word ataraxia, 
in its original form, is introduced, as a term borrowed, pro 
tempore, from another language. 

We shoul. afford very little gratification to our readers 
by pursuing this letter to a greater extent: where poetry 
is supposed to proceed spontaneously from the feelings of 
the mind, as the objects which excite those feelings are 

laced before the eye, all attempt at analysis is absurd. 

he poem, notwithstanding it has the minor merits, which 
we have assigned to it, is a work of a very common cast, 
the little we have said on the subject, will probably induce 
our readers to form the same opinion with ourselves. Let 
us age to the other portions of the volume. 

‘he notes, which form so very considerable a propor- 
tion of this volume, are for the most part wholly irrele- 
vant to the subject of the poem; but they are by far the 
most entertaining, and though in great measure compiled 
from different works, the best written part of it; they 
must likewise be considered as standing in very high stead 
for the reputation of the author, as they prove him to be 
a gentleman of elegant acquirements, with a cultivated 
taste for objects of virtu, and well read in classical litera- 
ture, although we cannot assign him a very high station 
as a poet. 

No notes would be strictly relevant to this poetical, 
epistle, but such as elucidated any particular lines, de- 
scribed any object in Greece, either in its present or for- 
mer state, or stated any occurrences during the author's 
residence there. Whereas the greater portion of these 
notes are vehicles of information respecting statues, busts, 
gems, &c. which are in the possession of various indivi- 
duals, galleries, or museums throughout Europe, and 
which may be commemorative of any of the worthies 
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whose names have been hitched into the verse. Many of 
the names of these ancients, which are so redundant in the 
somes division of this book, have, we are convinced, 
een strung into the metre for no other purpose, than to 

serve as an apology for a note. Who would expect to 
hear of Persius, the Roman satyrist, in a ‘ letter from 
Athens?’ let him not however, be vain of this distinction, 
if vanity can reach the dead, he owes the whole of it toa 
doubtful marble, said to be of Persius, which was in the 
collection: of Cardinal Sadoletti, ‘ who supposed it to re- 
present that poet, because it was crowned with. ivy.’ To 
the credit of our author be it said, that he is not so easily 
satisfied as the cardinal. Persius, our author may be re- 
minded, rather disclaims an ivy chaplet, when he writes, - 

‘ Heliconidasque, pallidamque Pirenen 

Illis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt, 

Hederz sequaces.’—Pers. Prol. 
.- Let it not be imagined that we object to receiving from 
our author any evidences, which he may have compared 
—, cameos, intaglios, &c.; we have only com- 
plained of the awkward manner in which this has been 


done, and regret-that he should have thought it necessary 
to write at the best a tedious poetical epistle from Athens, 


as a kind of introduction to his disquisitions on objects of 
virtu. — , 

The Abbé Wincklemann’s Histoire de Art has been 
long the favourite book of reference to the virtuosi of most 
countries: we have generally understood it to be ve 
faithful, as it certainly is very various in the objects of 
taste which it delineates. The style is however so-ex- 
tremely flowery, and some of the descriptions so fantastic, 
that much accuracy of conception is lost to the reader, 
while he is bewildered with the ecstacies of admiration 
which fill the pages of the describer: whether the sober 
German, or his French translator added all this colouring, 
we do not know. Our present author has put Winckle- 
mann under constant requisition, and owes man 
to his work. In the description of the Farnese Sisteien, 
this last author exceeds the extravagancies of the most 
affected Frenchman, when in each muscle, he affects to de- 
scry a type ofa labour of the hero. We are happy to say 
that our poet has confined himself to the more accurate 
points of description in his quotations; he has, however, 
attempted a refinement in corroboration of the evidence 
respecting the artist, which we can only allow to be inge- 
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nious, without giving it the least credit for any weight of 
testimony. The inscription 
TATKoN AOHNAIOC ¢IIOleI 

gives the honour of the work to Glycon, an Athenian ; the 
rounded epsilon, the sigma, and omega, offer a presump- 
tion (says our author) that the artist flourished anterior to 
the age of Alexander.’ We do not see the force of this ; 
for the same peculiarity in the formation of letters has 
been found in some Herculaneum manuscripts, of a date 
confessedly much later than the time of Alexander; but 
the piece of ingenuity, to which we alluded, is contained 
in the following words : 

* We may conclude from the line in Horace, that it (the Far- 
nese Hercules) was a well-known piece of sculpture in his time, 
unless the words 

** Invicti membra Glyconis.”—Hor. Epist. 1.—1. 

refer to some celebrated wrestler; which I think improbable, 
the coincidence in that case being very singular.’ 
Now this may be a very ingenious interpretation of Ho- 
race; but it is nothing more, and we cannot but think that 
there is a little sacrifice of scholarship for the sake of it. 
What an ellipsis in language must that be, which would 
leave the words, the limbe of Glycon to be explained by 
the limbs of Hercules, which were carved by Glycon. We 
must at the same time notice the unfair way of putting the 

uestion, for it would appear from our author’s words, 
that the passage was generally understood in the manner 
in which he explains it, when to us his interpretation is 
wholly new and unexpected. 

-  Wincklemann was murdered at Trieste by an Italian, a 
circumstance which we are sorry to say calls forth a tri- 
bute of verse from our author, in his notes, wherein he 
tells us, that on that occasion, 

‘ The Julian Alps return’d the muses’ shrieks, 

Redden’d with scalding tears pale sculpture’s cheeks.’ 
In our author’s next attempt at illustration, from the au- 
thority of the ancients, he is far more fortunate ; speaking 
of the multiplied casts of Chrysippus, he quotes from Ju- 
venal, 

‘ Plena omnia gypso 
Chrysippi invenias.’ 

We have given thus much as a specimen of the manner in 

which the notes are written; many of them are very en- 

tertaining, and there are several passages very appositely 
and ingeniously introduced from Greek and Latin authors, 
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the greatar part of which we do not recollect to have seen 
soapplied before. Our author seems to have travelled with 
a Tassie and Wincklematn as his constant companions, 
and to have made excellent use of their stores. 

There are two plates very beautifully engraved: thé 
seene of the second lies in the interior of the Tosi soa, 
and represents Antigonus listening to the discourse of 
Zeno; the columns and entablature having been restored 
from the ruins, as delineated by Stuart. There is alsoa 
vignette of the Ravenna medal. ; 





Arr. VII.—Traits of Nature. By Miss Burney ; Au- 
thor of Clarentine, Geraldine Fauconberg, &c. 4 Vols. 
London, Colburn, 1812. 


THE very name of Burney is sufficient to excite the 
most agreeable sensations in all the lovers of novel read- 
ing. After having ourselves experienced much gratifica~ 
tion in the perusal of Clarentine and Geraldine Faucon- 
berg, we sat down with no little degree of impatience to 
eitplore the four volumes of Traits of Nature, fully as- 
sured that we should experience a pleasureable lounge after 
more serious avocations. Nor were we entirely disa 

ointed in our expectations. These ‘ Traits of Nature’ are 
in the Burney style ; and the work is both sensible and ele- 
gant. But our readers will give us leave to inform them 
that this is not a novel in which they are to expect dn 
reat novelty. Though every character in the work is we 
wn, and ably supported, yet these characters appear 
(at least to us) old acquaintances only in different situations. 
The hinge, upon which the story turns, is by no means of 
new construction, but yet it is very ingeniously i 
and is admirably managed te correspond with the ock 
which developes the plot. ‘The heroine of the tale, Adela 
Cleveland, has all the loveliness and sweetness of youth, 
with the sense and moderation of mature age. She is not 


only a second Cecilia, but also bears a strong resemblance | 


to the Evelina of far-diffused notoriety. Some of the 
scenes in which Adela appears, and the perplexities ints 
which she is thrown, very forcibly reminded us of that 
amiable young personage ; whilst the style of the dialogue 
yecals that of the excellent novel of Cecilia. So strongly 
indeed did it remind us of the latter, that, more than once 
we could scarcely persuade ourselves but that we had 
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aken up an odd volume of Cecilia instead of ‘ 'Fraits of 
Nature.’ - . 

The heads of the story are as follow: Mr. Cleveland, a. 
man of family and fortune, beigg left a widower with two 
daughters, marries a second time, a lady of extraordinary 
beauty and accomplishments; and finds very soon after his 
ill-j d match, that the former, owing to his wife’s va- 
nity and giddiness of disposition, was a source of great 
disquiet and apprehension, and that the latter were very 
superficial. Mrs. Cleveland is one amongst the many of 
those young ladies who come to market for husbands; and 
who possess only the flash and tinsel of a good education, 
instead of those solid attainments which render the wife a 
sensible, pleasing, and good-tempered companion in the 
hour of domestic privacy. 

By this lady Mr. Cleveland has two children, a son 
named Julius, and Adela, the amiable heroine of the tale. - 
Some months before the birth of Adela, the conjugal dis- 
contents and animosities of Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland had 
risen to such a height, that he not only refuses to see the 
infant, but insists upon its being sent from home to be 
nursed, as he was at the time madly jealous of his wife. 
Mrs. Cleveland, in order to retaliate upon her husband 
for depriving her of her infant, disgraces herself, and, in 
a few months after Adela’s birth, elopes with her para- 
mour. Owing to the kind exertions of Adela’s grand- 
mother, Mr. Cleveland at length tolerates the presence of 
the little girl; but, at the same time, he transfers a consi- 
derable portion of the hatred, which he now bears to the 
mother, to the unoffending child. He never notices her, 
nor even speaks to her. 

The good grand-mother takes pity upon the little help- 
Jess forsaken child; and obtains ies son’s consent for 
Adela to reside with her. At the age of seven years, 
Adela loses by death this affectionate friend, who be- 
queaths her a trifling independence, and leaves her to the 
care of a Dr. Hampden, a physician, and a most excellent 
and amiable character. After some years spent with the 
doctor’s interesting family, the picture of which is pleas- 
ingly drawn, totally neglected by her father and family, 
the former only transmitting by his steward the yearly sti- 
pend for her board, she is agreeably surprised by an invi- 
tation from her elder sister, then recently married, to spend 
some weeks with her. During this visit Adela sees her 
brother for the first time since she was quite a child. He 
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is represented as a high-spirited, handsome, self-willed 
boy, but with many good qualities, and possessing a warm 
and friendly heart towards his my | discarded sister. 
It so happens that, whilst at Eton College, he imbibes a 
strong hatred against a young man of the name of Alger- 
non Mordingtoa, nephew and heir to the Viscount Ossely, 
which same Algernon had been under the guardianship of 
Dr. Hampden. for some years, during two of which Adela 
had resided under his roof. 

A strong friendship had been formed between Adela and. . 
Algernon; but, from the lapse of time, and the change of 
circumstances, they -had ceased to think much of each other. 
When Adela visits an aunt in London, she finds that her 
old friend, Algernon Mordington, has been transformed into 
the Earl of Ennerdale ; and left a widower with two chil- 
dren. Many are the mortifications, and vexatious the cir- 
cumstances, which occur to Adela-during this visit; ‘and 
on her removal to her sister’s, where she is more pleasantly 
and happily settled, the corrosive heart-burnings and bitter 
enmity of her brother towards the amiable Lord Enner- 
dale, contribute to keep her in a state of continual anx- 


iety. 
coal Ennerdale declares ‘himself the lover of Adela, 


who consents to his applying to-her father for his consent 
to their marriage. Lord Ennerdale-is despotically, and, 
as he terms it, vindictively rejected by Mr. Cleveland; 
for, as Julius and Lord Ennerdale had previously met to 
settle their disputes by exchanging shots, according to 
Ly du monde, Mr. Cleveland thought that the hand 
that had been dyed with her brother’s blood, was a very 
unfit one for leading her to the Hymeneal altar. 

During this negociation Julius is from town; and, om 
his return, instead of exulting in the rejection of the earl’s. 
propositions, as Adela had expected, he ——- to her in 
quite a new character. He manifests an affectionate con- 
cern for her situation ; and is indefatigable in his exertions’ 
and persuasions with his father to recal Adela to her home. 
Julius accomplishes this point; and Adela is received b 
her father, but it is with a chilling insensibility. How- 
ever, her sweetness of temper, and elegance of manners, 
work wonders with the old gentleman; but still he seems 
implacable towards Lord Ennerdale, and resents his duel 
with Julius with impetuous violence. Julius, who regards 
his sister with unfeigned tenderness, seems himself wrap- 
ped up in mystery, and a prey to unhappiness. After an 
interval he disappears, to the astonishment and agony of 
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his sister, whilst his father is absent on a visit toa friend. 
It is soon ascertained that he had eloped with a fair incog- 
nita, whom Adela had seen and much admired. . After the 
family had been some time a in the most distressi 
suspense, it turns out that the lady, with whom Julius bad 
taken his northern trip, is no other than the beautiful sis- 
ter of the Earl of Ennerdale. The consequence of this 
our readers will readily conjecture. The family feuds are 
all happily settled; Adela marries the man whom she so 
deservedly loves; and the parties, as we may suppose, 

‘ Flourish’d long in tender bliss, and rear’d 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round.’ 

This is a slight sketch of the story. The character of 
Julius is the newest in the volumes, and the best main- 
tained; and although the others are good, yet we can find 
their counterpart in the various characters of the novels 
of Cecilia and Evelina. Lord Ennerdale very strongly 

rtakes of the amiable and elegant character of Lord 

ville, and frequently approaches Mortimer Delville 
in many of the circumstances, and still more in many of 
the dialogues. For instance, when Lord Ennerdale sur- 
prises Adela in a tée-d-téte with Talbot, when she ought 
to have been at his sister’s ball, we are forcibly reminded 
of young Delville’s surprising Cecilia at Belfils, and his 
coming abruptly into the room at Mr. Harrel’s, when Sir 
Robert Floyer was in the act of kissing Cecilia’s hand. 
Another palpable likeness is, when Lord Ennerdale, after 
his repulsion from Mr. Cleveland, fancies that the con- 
strained air of Adela proceeds from coldness. His whole 
deportment and language on this occasion beara close re- 
semblance to those of young Delville. And Adela’s answer 
in order to quiet the tumult of his feelings, is not a little 
like what Cecilia’s was when Delville leading her to 
the chaise which is to convey her from him, as he has 
yeason to suppose for ever, after the prohibition of their 
marriage,reproaches her with coldness. Cecilia answers, 
‘fear not, Delville, that I shall go too happy,’ or some- 
os to that effect, for we have not the book at hand. 
Lord Ennerdale exclaims, 
* Adela take pity on my feelings; shew less fortitude in resign- 
img me, or I shall be possessed of none!’ Adela looked up with 
a forced and melancholy smile, and said, ‘ If fortitude is to be 
proportioned to my weakness, heroie indeed will it be! Fear 
not that I shall be too enviably exempted from all share of pain,’ 
&c. 

We own we are very great admirers of Cecilia; for to 
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our fancy there is no modern performance of the novel 
kind, and in the same class of genteel life, by which it is 
surpassed. We may, therefore, be more quick in detect- 
ing the imitations in the present performance. Of these 
we could point out very many; but let Miss Burney re- 
collect, that we do not mention them with any feeling of 
asperity or condemnation. Many excellent lessons are to 
be found in the Traits of Nature. Amongst the foremost, 
is the melancholy picture which an adultress draws of the 
miserable life she leads after her disgrace. When Adela 
pays her vicious mother a visit after the death of her 
second husband, Sir Frederic Rosalvan, with whom she 
had fled, she finds her a victim to ennui. Sighing and 
supine, she spends her time in reading paltry and pernicious 
novels, watching the clouds, and sleeping before the fire. 
Adela venturing one day to express, in gentle terms, her 
surprize that she had so entirely relinquished her musical 
and other accomplishments, in which she had heard that 
she excelled—Lady Rosalvan answers, 
‘ The question you ask is natural; its answer, dearest gil, is 
but too easy! Those talents you speak of, such as they: were, I 
attained in days of youthful energy, when all before me was 
glowing with hope, life, and animation. I possessed not, Adela, 
— indefatigable yet unambitious spirit, eager to aequire 
nowledge, yet thoughtless of displaying it. No—differentby 
educated, every thing I learnt was for the meed of public ap- 
plause, not ‘for the solace of domestic privacy. I was .early 
accustomed to believe that my establishment depended upow the 
industry with whieh, to the beauty bestowed wpon me by na- 
ture, I should add the lustre of fashionable accomplishments. 
Genuine abilities I had none but of the most frivolous deserip- 
tion: I could dance well, and learnt it without difficulty; but 
my ear for music was defective; in studying languages, I had 
to struggle against a treacherous memory; and my drawings 
were mere impositions — childish and incorrect outlines, muddily 
coloured, and then committed to the improving hand ef 2 
master, to be afterwards framed, hung up, and eahibited as ary 
productions. 

‘ Yet the reputation of talents certainly attached itself to 
name, however superfieial were my claims to it. Mr. Cleveland, 
my dearest Adela, married me under that erroneous impression 
———-warried one waom he believed, not only in personal 
graces and mental accomplishments, to be am angel, but whom 
he also expected to find, in temper and undexstanding, the best 
and wisest of created beings! Alas! Alas! imone only-of these 
exorbitant expectations had he the smallest chance of escaping 
disappointment! My wisdom and my taleats 1 have 
described to you; they assuredly were il] calculated to confirm 
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the lofty ideas he had entertained of their superiority. My 
perboutl ttrections losing the charm of novelty, soon lost also 
the power of blinding him to my intellectual deficiencies. No- 
thing then, on trial, proved equivalent to his high-wrought 
hopes, except my temper, and that; however thoughtless and 
flighty, was by nature excellent. Would he had been content 
. to regard it as some foundation for conjugal happiness! But 
he soured it, my Adela, by supercilious taunts, by avowed 
contempt, and shortly after by harsh measures of injudicious 
authority. _ Indignant and amazed, I sought to defy his restric- 
tions: I retorted aversion for disdain; and hopeless of in- 
dulgence at home, became insatiable of amusement and admira- 
tion abroad. Fora while I fancied myself triumphant ; my aim 
was accomplished—I had rendered him suspicious and disturbed ; 
my punishment soon followed, and I found that peace and repu- 
tation were irretrievably gone!’ * * * * * * * * * 

‘ Adela,’ said she, fondly returning her caresses, ‘ make but 
of my story a salutary use, and I shall think its humiliating 
circumstances can never be too minutely detailed.’ * * * * * * 

“ Pain, my poor girl, your wretched mother is now alone 
qualified to give you. I cannot, as any other parent would— 
justly proud of such a daughter—I cannot participate in the 
brilliant visions opening to your youthful fancy. Whatever may 
be your success in life, I shall never witness it. Condemned to 
ignominious privacy, the prosperity of my children will never, 
but by rumour, become known to me. The higher they rise, 
the greater will necessarily be their obligation to sink my name 
in oblivion. Guilty of my own fall from an honourable station, 
repulsed by my own frailty from society and public esteem, I yet 
¢an acquire no fortitude to support with resignation the conse- 
quences of former misdeeds. Murmuring, repining, miserable, 
as you now behold me, have I invariably been, almost from the 
first hour the ill-fated Rosalvan led me to this retreat. 1 was 
not formed for solitude, Adela, though I am compelled to em- 
brace it. Its unwearied tranquillity is to me a living death—it 
alternately palls,stupifies, or drives me tothe verge of desperation! 
I loath the present, look back with agonizing regret upon the 
past, and the future seems all a dreary blank, presenting to me 
nothing but the prospect of a friendless, desolate old age, ter- 
minating in a dissolution of unpitied terror !’ 

This horrible picture exhibits a lesson, to which the 
volatile aiid superficial beauty would do well to attend, 
before it is too fate to profit by the perusal. The remain- 
der of Lady Rosalvan’s story is very affecting, and of a 
piece with the rest of her character. The following is 
also a salutary hint to young ladies who are looking out 
for husbands, and to those over-solicitous friends who are 
anxious to see their daughters, sisters, or wards, secure a 
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good and splendid establishment. It is often very —— 
ing to hear a mother or a friend setting forth the brilliant 
accomplishments and incomparable qualities of the fair 
articles they wish to dispose of as wives. This character 
of a decoy duck is not only odious, but frequently stands in 
the way of many a worthy girl’s happiness. We have had 
opportunities in our days of witnessing much of this inde- 
licate and impolitic manceuvering. 

‘Is Lord Ennerdale so odious to you then?” “ He is not 
odious to me at all, simply as Lord Ennerdale; but he becomes 
insupportable to me when I think of him as a decoyed admirer. 
Besides he has discernment and delicacy. The first cannot 
have failed to point out to him your husband’s aim; and the 
second cannot have failed to excite against it his disgust. Now, 
though I will make no disclaimiug speeches, and pretend that [ 
never wish or mean to exchange the name of Cleveland for any 
other, yet, poor as I am, 1 am proud; perhaps the prouder from 
that very circumstance ; and if a splendid establishment reall 
could be obtained by the sort of measures which Mr. Somerville 
is pursuing, I should sincerely disdain the purchase at such a 
price. 1 may possibly be a beauty—I know that you and my 
sister Erington are such—but if I am, it is not therefore needful 
that I should be a vain ambitious fool. You and I, Elinor, are 
something better than mere beauties; our flighty Alicia has not 
much else to boast of. You married for happiness without the 
interposition of any busy friends. Mr. Somerville chaneed to be 
rich; you woutd have loved him just as well had he been com- 
paratively poor. I desire to marry upon the same disinterested 
principles ; to be chosen, not offered ; to be sought, not obtrud- 
ed; and when thoroughly convinced that the man who thus 
distinguishes me, is honourable, liberal, worthy—like your 
Somerville—I care not whether he has a peeress’s coronet, or a 
cottager’s straw bonnet to offer me! Such a man I would accept 
with gratitude, and love with fidelity!” ’ 

The following portrait of a woman of the haut ton will 
not be thought over-charged, and possibly not unacceptable 
to our readers: 

* What is your real opinion of Mrs. Elmer? * * * * “She 
is—but entre nous be it spoken—a sort of character which I 

_should trembleto see you much connected with, were I less con- 
fident of your good sense, your good taste, and your geod prin- 
ciples. She is not addicted to any glaring improprieties: she is 
n@ gamestress ; she has escaped all stigma on the score of gal- - 
lantry; she pays her tradesmen, and she behaves tolerably to her 
family and dependents. But her craving appetite for notoriety, 
makes her guilty of many outrageous breaches of true feminine 
delicacy. She talks loud in public; she aims always at being 
the principal object of general attention, the “ cynosure of 
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neighbouring eyes.” Shi is confident, familiar, and over-bearing 
in her manners towards men, and very often insolently negligent 
towards women, To say the truth, she constantly reminds me, 
though ambitious of being thought original, of an humble 
copyist of some saucy woman of fashion in a novel or a play. 
These are characters which, if their delineators have any 
meaning in describing them, than-to write an amusing and 
vendible book, are probably less intended for imitation than for 
beacons. But they are often so spertively, so glaringly drawn, 
so much popularity seems attached, and so much influence is 
ascribed to them, that they allure infinitely more followers than 
the less flippant and imperfect heroines with whom they are 
_ meant to contrast. Let not Mrs. Elmer, however, dearest 
Adela, allure you to renounce the unaffected and unobtrusive 
simplicity of demeanour, for which I am persuaded, that, even 
in this sophisticated town, you will gain many sincere admirers. 
Never adopt the odious maxim, so openly in vogue amongst some 
of our misses, that a slight degree of affectation is a necessary 
ingredient to procure attention; the young and handsome de- 
base themselves by such paltry arts; and what charm can they 
give to the old and ugly ?”’ 

We expect to have the thanks of all our fair friends for 
extracting the above character, with the accompanying 
sensible reflections. In our account of these volumes, it 
would be an act of injustice to overlook Miss Barbara 
Cleveland. She is of a non-descript genus, and pretty 
well tinctured with literary affectation. Julius, addressing 
his cousin Barbara, who is writing at a table, says, 

* What dost call these enigmatical pot-hooks, hey, my little 
Bab?’ Barbara, looking up from her employment, (which was 
that of copying some very extraordinary signs and figures from 
a sheet of folio paper spread at its full size upon the table be- 
fore her,) answered very gravely, “ I am transcribing a method 
of tachygraphy which has been lent me by one of my language- 
masters.” Julius burst into an unceremonious langh. “ One of 
your language-masters ? why how many do you deal with at a 
time?” ‘I have four just atpresent.” ‘* Only four? and pray, 
what does each master drive out lis predecessor’s lesson with?” 
~— They do not all come on the same day.”—‘ That may be 
lucky! but let us hear, what do they severally undertake to 
teach you?”—“ Oh, no, for heaven’s sake, don’t ask her for their 
catalogue!” exelaimed Mrs, Cieveland.—* Well, well, I'll make 
out a list upon conjecture ;” cried Julius. “I suppose my lovely 
little tachygraphina, that from one of them, you learn the Lapland 
dialect ; from another, the Cherokees ; from a third, the Otaiete ; 
and from a: fourth, the Hottentot. But, Bab, thy poor head 
will never be a complete repository of half the tongues spoken 
in confusion at the dispersion of the builders of Babel, till thou 
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hast added, at least, a score more to the list of masters already 
paid for puzzling thee!”—“‘ 1 assure you that they do not. puz- 
zle meatall. Ihave a remarkably quick and retentive memory.” 
—* And yet, I will bet you any sum you please, that there is 
one language which you ans learnt longer than all the rest, but 
which, ten to one, you spell and understand more incorrectly 
than half the misses of Christina’s age, at any of the boarding- 
schools, behind a rowof poplars, on the outskirts of the town!” 
—‘ If you mean French, you are completely mistaken, for I 
have known it very thoroughly these ten years.”—-‘* No, my dear, 
not French, but—English !—Aye, you may stare as much as you 
please; but I shrewdly suspect, that all this prodigious distrac- 
tion amongst foreign alphabets, grammars, and lexicons, has left 
you more shamefully ignorant of good plain English, than you 
will ever have either the modesty to credit, or the frankness to- 
avow.”’ 

But we must have done; we take our leave of the fair 
author with much’ respect for her good sense and abili- 
ties. | 
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Art. VIII.—Aphorisms from apy oe ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Plays, &c. with a Preface and Notes ; 
numeral References to each Subject ; and acopious Index. 
London: Longman, 1812. 


THIS copious collection of aphorisms front the works 
of our immortal dramatist, is from the press of Messrs. 
Gedge and Barker, of Bury St. Edmunds. - Mr. Capel 
Loft’s name is subscribed to the introduction, but the 
of the work appears to have originated with Mrs. 
by whom the.greater part of the aphorisms were collected. 
Mr. Loft has added some notes ; and a reference toany par- 
ticular aphorism is rendered easy by the index at the end of 
the volume. Thus wehave, in some measure, what may be: 
called the moral science of Shakspeare, concentrated in 
the present publication. We may see what were the eom- 
mon places of moral prudence or civil wisdom which were 
stored up in his capactous mind, from which they were 
always ready to be accommodated by his rapidly associat- 
ing faculty to all the varieties of character, circumstances, 
and situations, which occur in his dramas, as the occasion 
required, or as it became necessary to diffuse a moral hue 
over the topics of the scene. That no writer contains such 
treasures not only of poetical imagery, but of moral re- 
mark as Shakspeare is generally allowed ; for none ever 
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looked with more instinctive penetration into the complex 
movements of the human heart. And while he took a 
lofty and commanding general view of the actions and 

ssions of mankind, the perspicacity of his genius was 
such, that the most minute details of human life, and 
what may be called the evanescent delicacies of our sensi- 
tive nature, did not escape his observation. His intellec- 
tual sight was of that rare excellence that he could either 
contract it to embrace the most diminutive object, or dilate 
it to comprehend one of the largest dimensions. The 
expression of Shakspeare, that, ‘ the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling, glances from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven,’ may, with the utmost exactness, be applied to 
the excursive activity of his own mind. His sympathetic 
faculty possessed wonderful flexibility, and could instantly 
act in unison, as if by an inspired touch, with evcry possi- 
ble variety of felicity or woe. Of the multiplicity of 
human feelings, as modified by circumstances and events, 
there was not one to which he could not call up, in the 
hour of poetic enchantment, something similar in his own 
sensitive breast. Hence he has painted feelings, not as 
they are described at second hand, or as they exist ina 
copy’s copy, but as they thrill and vibrate in the soul. His 
descriptions of the interior workings of the heart are so 
vivid and characteristic, and his remarks on the characters 
and actions of men, and the tissue of events areso just 
and discriminating as to contain in themselves more truth 
and zature than all the writers of antiquity can collectively 
supply. ‘To be well versed in Shakspeare is to be no 
mean proficient in the science of human nature; for 
if Shakspeare and human nature be not the same, yet 
what human nature actually is, may be, not vaguely and 
confusedly, but definitely and distinctly, not merely grossly 
as in the mass, but clearly in its individual and particular 
agencies, seen in his inimitable productions. The pre-~ 
sent performance is a casket of moral and philosophical 
gems, and we can safely recommend it to the notice of our 
readers of both sexes, as more likely, if properly studied, 
to improve them in virtue, and consequently, to advance 
them in happiness than all the brilliants of Golconda’s. - 
mines. ) 
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Art. 1X.—Elements of chemical emg By Si 
Humphry Davy, L. L. D. Sec. R. 8. Prof. Chem, R. 
I. and B.A. M.R. I. F. R.S8.E. M. R.I. A. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Stockholm ; of thé Impe- 
rial Med. and Chir. Academy of St. Petersburgh ; of the 
American Philosophical Society ; and honorary Member 
of the Societies of Dublin, Manchester, the Physical 
Society of Edinburgh, and the Medical Society of Lon- 
don. Part 1, Volf£. 800. Johnson, 181Z. © 


IT was said by some great man, (by Turenne, we be 
lieve,) that no man was a hero to his valet de chambre. 
Sir Humphry Davy is resolved also to shew that a philo- 
sopher is not without his softer moments; in which his 
—— is permitted to slumbef for an instant, and love 
to get the better of his severer judgment. He has dedi- 
cated this important and interesting volume—to whom, 
think you, gentle reader? to—Lady Dacy; and he 
gravely tells her—‘ There is no individual to whom he 
ean, with so much propriety or so much pleasure, dedicate 
this work, as to you.’ Weimplicitly beheve what regards 
only the feelings of the writer; but as to the article of 
propriety, whether his patrons of the Royal Institution, 
who supplied the funds, which enabled him to perform his 
brilliant experiments, might not with equal propriety have 
received the compliment of a dedication, will perhaps be 
made a question. If, however, the interest taken by his 
fair lady in his philosophical pursuits, is with Sir Humphry, 
an additional motive for his exertions, we heartily wish, 
both for the sake of seience and his own well-earned fame, 
that the professor may continue to be deeply in love to the 
end of his days. 

Though no person can be better qualified for writing a 
work of this nature than Sir Humphry Davy, yet we cani- 
not but feel a degree of regret that he has undertaken it. 
ee ag is, in fact, a field as extensive as the universe 
itself. hoever, therefore, undertakes to arrange the 
facts belonging to it, even Sir Humphry Davy, must if 
part perform the duty of a compiler ; in the execution of 
which duty, much must be taken upon trust, and —— 
upon the doubtfal authority of former compilets. Errors 
are, therefore, unavoidable; and accordingly, a single 
glance over some of the pages, shewed us one very glaring 
error, which has been copied by one writer after ano- 
ther, till: no suspicion is entertamed of the accuracy of 
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the statement. Such things are, from the nature of the 
subject unavoidable. But morever, for these last fifty 
years, each ten successive years has produced something 
ike a revolution in chemical knowledge; there is not one 

of these periods which has not been marked by some dis- 
covery, which changed the prevalent notions of scientific 
men on the subject. The discoveries of the last ten years 
are perhaps the most brilliant, and certainly not the least 
important, of any. Sir Humphry Davy may proudly say 
of these, ‘ quorum pars magna fui.’ And is it likely 
that chemical knowledge will remain stationary? * Are 
not the cultivators of this bewitching part of ey 
more numerous, more active, and more enlightened than 
ever? Is not what has been done, but asa drop in the 
ocean, compared to what remains to be done, or to be 
attempted? Sir Hump¥ry Davy though an old philoso- 
pher, is still a young man; and we doubt not will still con- 
tinue the foremost, or among the foremost, in the course 
that isto be run. We think, therefore, that a work like 
the present should have been reserved for another part of 
his life ; a period in which the faculties still remain unim- 
paired, but when the mind begins to wish for repose from 
the more active labours of life, and takes more delight in 
surveying its intellectual stores, than in accumulating new 
* treasures. To speak plainly, we think that a man occu- 
pying the station in the literary republic, to which Sir H. 

avy has elevated himself, should have reserved himself 
for the composition of the ‘ Elements of Chemical Philo- 
sophy,’ till he began to wish to retire from his office of a 
Jecturer, and to take no longer an active share in the 
improvement of the science as an experimentalist. As, 
however, the author has thought otherwise, we must bow 
to his judgment, and the public will doubtless receive 
— pleasure the work he has thought fit to present to 
them. 

The work is introduced by a brief history of the science, 
The author says, after noticing the changes that are con- 
stantly taking place in the substances belonging to our 
globe, ‘ The object of chemical philosophy is to ascertain 
the causes of all phenomena of this kind, and te discover 
the laws by which they are governed.’ 

This language we think to be far from correct. Surely 


the first object is to record the phenomena. ‘The laws 
too by which phenomena are governed, signifies, in our 
apprehension, the same thing as the causes of the pheno- 
mena. We neither know, nor can know, any thing more of 
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causes than the reguiar relations that are observed hetweent 
events ; and what are thése relations but the laws by which 
the phenomena are governed ? 

In his account of the discoveries of former times, our 
author follows, of course, the ee of preceding 
writers. In his history of more’ modern discoveries, par- 
ticularly of the progress of the investigations concerning 
the gases, he acknowledges some assistance from the 
preliminary discourse of De la Metherie, in the Journal 
de Physique for 1789. But the greater part is drawn from 
his‘own funds. We have greatiy admired the just and 
characteristic portraits he has drawn of four great men 
who have adorned our own times, and who may be called 
the fathers of the modern chemical philosophy. No less 
than three of these. Britain calls her own. We shall 
select this passage as a specimen of the execution of the 
work. 

‘ Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and Scheele, were undoubtedly 
the greatest chemical discoverers of the eighteenth century ; 
and their merits are distinct, peculiar, and of the most exalted 
kind. Black made a smaller number of original expériments’ 
than either of the other philosophers ; but being the first la- 
bourer in this new department of science, he had greater diffi- 
culties to overcome. His methods are distinguished for their 
simplicity; his reasonings are admirable for their precision ; 
and his modest, clear, and unaffected manner, is well calculated 
to impress upon the mind a conviction of the accuracy of his 
processes, and the truth and candour of his narrations. . 

. © Cavendish was possessed of a minute knowledge of most of 
the departments of natural philosophy: he carried into his 
chemical researches a delicacy and precision which have never 
been exceeded: possessing depth and extent of mathematical 
knowledge, he reasoned with the caution of a geometer upon 
the results of his experiments; it may be said of him, what, 
perhaps, can scarcely be said of any other person, that whatever 
he accomplished, was perfect at the moment of its production, 
His processes were all of a finished nature; executed by the. 
hiand of a master, they required no correction: the accuracy 
and beauty of his earliest Iabours even have remained unim- 

ired amidst the progress of discovery, and their merits have 
bese illustrated by discussion, and exalted by time. 

‘ Doctor Priestley began his career of discovery without any 
general knowledge of chemistry, and with a very imperfect ap- 
paratus. His characteristics were zeal and the most unwearied 
industry. He exposed all the substances he could procure to 
chemical agencies, and brought forward his results as they 
occurred, without attempting logical method or scientific ar- 
rangement. His hypotheses gy ~~ founded upon a few 
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loose analogies; but he changed them with facility, and being 
framed without much effort, they were relinquished with little 
regret. He possessed, in the highest degree, iagenuousness and 
the love of truth. His wanipulations, though never very refined, 
were always simple, and often ingenious. Chemistry owes to 
him some of her most important instruments of research, and 
many of her most useful combinations; and no single person 
ever discovered so many new and curious substances. 

‘Scheele possessed, in the highest degree, the faculty of 
invention; all his labours were instituted with an object in 
view, and after happy or bold analogies. He owed little to 
fortune or to accidental circumstances: born in an obscure 
situation, occupied in the duties of an irksome employment, 
nothing could damp the ardour of his mind, or chill the fire of 
his genius: with very small means he accomplished very great 
things. No difficulties deterred him from submitting his ideas 
to the test of experiment. Occasionally misled in his views, in 
consequence of the imperfections of his apparatus, or the infant 
state of the inquiry, he never hesitated to give up his opinions 
the moment they were contradicted by facts. He was eminently 
endowed with that candour which is characteristic of great minds, 
and which induces them to rejoice as well in the detection of their 
own errors, as in the discovery of truth. His papers are admira- 
ble models of the manner in which experimental research ought 
to be pursued ; and they contain details on some of the most 
important and brilliant phenomena of chemical philosophy.’ 

It appears from the title-page of this work, that the 

resent volume is but a portion of that of which Sir H. 
Suey has sketched the plan; nor can we collect, perhaps 
the author is not himself wholly aware of what will be the 
extent of his future labours. This first part treats of the 
Laws of chemical Changes ; on uncompounded Bodies and 
their primary Combinations. It consists of seven sections 
or divisions. The two first of these treat mostly of pre- 
liminary matter, and take a cursory view of the sciences 
which are subsidiary to chemistry strictly so called. Such 
are the laws of gravitation, heat, tok electricity. Ten 
years have hardly elapsed since philosophers were insensi- 
ble that there existed any relations between this latter 
science and chemistry; but later researches have made 
them so nearly approximate, that they appear to be colla- 
teral branches of a common stream. Electricity has proved 
the most powerful instrument of chemical decomposition ; 
and it appears probable that chemical attractions and re- 
pulsions are likewise electrical. 

We cannot pretend to analyse a production so milti- 
farious as this. To follow the detail of an elementary 
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work would be to copy it. We must content, ourselves 
with making a few reflections on extracts which havé 
struck us during the perusal of it. | 

The expansion of bodies by heat is well known. The 
exceptions to this law are few. One is the contraction of 
clay, which is used as a measure of high degrees of heat in 
the pyrometer of Wedgwood. ‘In this case,’ Sir H. 
Davy says, ‘ the clay first gives off water, which was unit- 
ed to its parts, and afterwards these parts cohere together 
with more force, and from being in a state of loose aggre- 
gation, become strongly united.’ This seems to explain 
the fact. But has it been proved experimentally that, 
having endured a violent heat, water is still given out, 
when the heat is made more intense? If not, is not the 
explanation purely a gratuitous assumption, which in phi- 
losophy should nave te admitted, unless indeed there are 
strong analogies in its favour? The expansion of water 
a little before congelation, our author attributes, with 
others, to the water assuming the crystalline form; which 
circumstance explains, likewise, some other apparent 
anomalies. 

‘ Temperature,’ says Sir H. ‘ is the power bodies possess of 
communicating or receiving heat, or the energy of repulsion ; 
and the temperature of a body is said to be high or low with 
respect to another, in proportion as it occasions an expansion or | 
contraction of its parts, and the thermometer is the common 
measure of temperature.’ 

There seems to us an inextricable confusion pervading 
this whole sentence. Is it not heat itself that communicates 
the energy of repulsion, as Sir. H. phrases it, orin plain lan- 
guage, which makes bodies expand? Again, is not the ther- 
mometer the common measure of heat? How then is heat 
different from temperature, according to Sir H.’s idea of 
temperature? Weshould say that temperature is the 
artificial measure of heat. If this be not its proper sense, 
it is nothing but a synonym for heat itself. 

Ic hasbeen andis much disputed whether heat be a pecu- 
liar matter, or asimple quality. Sir H. Davy, adopting the 
language of philosophers who sustained the former hy- 
pothesis, appears in words to favour the hypothesis rt- 


self. Thus he talks of guantity of heat, of the capacities 


of bodies for heat, of the heat of temperature oe 
heat of capacity. Quantity can apply only to materi 

substances—to something that can be weighed and measur- 
ed.- Capacity signifies the power of containing; and 
what can be contained but quantity? Still Sir H. obvi- 
ously favours the hypothesis that, heat has no existence 
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distinct from the matter of the heated body. The experi- 

ment of Count Rumford, who found that by a moderate 

degree of friction, the same piece of metal may be kept 

hot for any length of time, appears to overthrow the hypo- 

thesis of the existence of a peculiar matter of heat. As 

far as we know, there exists but one phenomenon in its. 
favour. If equal masses of the same species of matter at 

different temperatures be mixed, the common temperature 

is the medium between the two. The same quantity of 
heat, (say those who favour the material hypothesis) is 

added to the colder body as is taken from the hotter. But 

it is evident that the same fact may be accounted4or ona 

different hypothesis. When one elastic ball impinges on 

another, the motion gained by one of the balls is exactly 

that which is lost by the other. But on this account is the 

motion any thing distinct from the matter of the balls? 

On this subject of heat Sir H. Davy says, 

‘ It seems possible to account for aJl the phenomena of heat, if 
it be supposed that in solids the particles are in a constant state 

of vibratory motion, the particles of the hottest bodies moving 

with the greatest velocity, and through the greatest space; that 

in fluids and elastic fluids, besides the vibratury motion, which 

must be conceived greatest in the last, the particles have a mo- 

tion round their own axes, with different velocities, the particles 

of elastic fluids moving with the greatest quickness ; and that in . 
ethereal substances the particles move round their own axes, and 

separate from each other penetrating in right lines through space. 

Temperature may be conceived to depend upon the velocities of 
the vibrations ; increase of capacity on the motion being per- 

formed in greater space; and the diminution of temperature 

during the conversion of solids into fluids or gases, may be ex- 

plained on the idea of the loss of vibratory motion, in conse- 

quence of the revolution of particles round their axes, at the 

moment when the body becomes fluid or wriform (aeriform), or 

from the loss of rapidity of vibration, in consequence of the 

motion of the particles through greater space.’ 

This is ingenious enough. But we conceive such specu- 
lations to be beyond the limits of legitimate philosophy. 
Corpuscular changes never can be brought under the cog- 
nizance of the senses, and therefore are not the objects of 
experiment. Such a theory is not susceptible of demon- 
stration. True theory is nothing but a regular arrange- 
ment of matters of fact. When the imagination is suf- 
fered to wander beyond this well-marked boundary, we 
accumulate words without adding a single grain to the 
stock of real knowledge. 

In treating on the laws of chemical combina ‘ions, the 
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regular proportions in which bodies unite in forming a 
chemical union, come under notice. The discovery of 
this Jaw, for which we are principally indebted to Mr. 
Dalton, promises to introduce geometrical accuracy into 
chemical science; and it is remarkable that it should be 
established almost immediately after the publication of a 
work.by a writer of the first talents (M. Berthollet), the 
object of which was to inculcate a doctrine fundamentally 
opposite. Sir H. Davy has devoted some pages to the ex- 
amination of the facts and arguments adduced by M. Ber- 
thollet. This we think much misplaced in an elementary 
work, which ought to be confined strictly to established 
facts. The celebrity of the writer in — may form 
some apology for deviating from this wholesome rule; but 
if points of controversy, or the mere speculations of ante- 
cedent writers, are to be entertained, books of elements 
would be éxpanded into the bulk of an encyclopedia. 

It seems sufficiently established that in all compound ga- 
seous bodies, the quantities of the elements are uniform 
in each species; and that, when two gaseous elements 
combine in more than one proportion, the second or third 
oe gery is always a multiple or a divisor of the 

rst. Of this law Sir H. has given several apposite ex- 
amples ; and the case seems to be analogous with respect 
to all true chemical compounds, whether solids or fluids. 
The ratios, therefore, expressing the proportions of the 
elements, may be expressed by numbers.. One number 
being employed to denote the smallest quantity in which a 
body combines, all other quantities of the same body will 
be multiples of this number. Ifthe element which unites 
chemically in the smallest quantity be expressed by unity, 
all the other elements may be represented by the relations 
of their quantities to unity. Sir H. Davy illustrates this 
by the following examples. 

‘ Hydrogene gas, or inflammable air, is the substance of which 
the smallest weights seem to enter into combination; and it ap- 
pears to exist in no definite compound in less proportion than 
water. The specific gravity of hydrogene is to that of oxygene* 
as 1 to 15; and as 2 volumes of hydrogene to 1 of oxygene 
enter into the composition of water, the ratio of hydrogene ig 
water will be to the oxygene as 2 to 15; and it may be regarded 
as composed of two proportions of hydrogene, and one of oxy- 
gene; and the number representing hydrogene will be 1, and 
that representing oxygene 15. 

‘ The weights of equal volumes of azote and oxygene are to 
each other nearly as 13 to 15; therefore supposing the number 
representing the proportion, in which azote combines, gained 
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from the composition of nitrous oxide, which contains two va- 
lumes of azote to one of oxygene, it will be represented by 26; 
and nitrous oxide will consist of two proportions of azote equal 
to 26, and one proportion of oxygene, equal to 15. Nitrous 
gas will consist of Lof azote and 2 of oxygene, 26 and 30, 
Nitrous acid gas of 1 of azote, and 4 of oxygene, 26 and 69. 

‘Ammonia, which is decomposed by electricity into 3 vo- 
lumes of hydrogene, and 1 volume of azote, will consist of 6 
proportions of hydrogene, and one proportion of azote, or 6 
and 26. 

‘ The weight of chlorine or oxymuriatic gas, is to that of hy- 
drogene nearly as 35.5 to 1; and wmuriatic acid gas consists of 
equal volumes of these gases, and therefore is composed of 
35.5 of chlorine, and 1 of hydrogene ; but 2 of chlorine may 
be made to combine with 1 one of oxygene in volume; and 
double proportions of this gas combine to form compounds 
contsining single proportions of oxygene, so that the ratio, of 
chlorine (o oxygene. is that of 67 to 15, and the number repre- 
senting chlorine is correctly stated 67. 

‘ In like manner it is easy to deduce the numbers representing 
the other undecompounded bodies; and they will be found to 
correspond as nearly as can be expected, in whatever way they 
are obtained. Thus, whether the number representing the pro- 
portion in which potassium, the basis of potassa combines, be 
gained from its combination with oxvgene or with chlorine, the 
result will scarcely differ ; for 18 grains of potassium converted 
into the compound of chlorine and potassium, I have found 
gain about .7.1 grains, and when converted into potassa, they 
gain a grain and 5; and 7.1: 8:: 67: 75.4; and as 1.6 : 8:: 
15: 75, giving the number representing potassium as about 75. 

‘ It is easy to form a series of proportional numbers by taking 
4 of these numbers, on the supposition that water is composed 
of one proportion of hydrogene, and one of oxygene; but in 
this case the nu‘nber representing the proportion in which oxy- 
gene combines, must contain a fraction; and the calculations 
are much expedited by considering the smailest proportion an 
integer.’ 

One of the sections of Sir H. Davy’s first division treats 
of electrical attraction and repulsion; and their relations 
to chemical changes, a reas of science, the connection 
of which with chemistry is, as we have said, a discovery of 
very recent date. We cannot compliment our author with 
possessing at all timesa very luminous or even correct 
style of writing. As an introduction to his account of 
— experiments, we meet with the following para- 

aph. 

" The common exhibition of electrical effects is in attractions 
and repulsions, in which masses of matter are concerned ; but 
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there are other effects, in which the changes that take place, ope- 
rate in a manner, in smail spaces of time imperceptible, and in 
which effects are produced upon the chemical arrangement of 
bodies.’ 

What is meant by changes operating in a manner in 
small spaces of time imperceptible, is a riddle which requires 
an CEdipus for its solution. We can indeed conjecture 
what the writer would be at; it is not, however, from his 
language, but from some previous knowledge we possess 
on the subject. 

But on the relation between chemical and electrical 
agency he is clear and intelligible. We shall insert this 
hypothesis, which is, we believe, in a great measure ori- 

inal. 

" Electrical effects are exhibited by the same bodies, when 
acting as masses, which produce chemical phenomena when 
acting by the particles; it is not therefore improbable, that the 
primary cause of both may be the same, and that the same ar- 
rangements of matter, or the same attractive powers, which 
place bodies in the relations of positive and negative, i. e. which 
render them attractive of each other electrically, and capable 
of communicating attractive powers to other matter, may like- 
wise render their particles attractive, and enable them to com- 
bine, when they have full freedom of motion. 

‘It is not a little in fevour of this hypothesis, that heat, and 
sometimes heat and light, result from the exertion of both elec- 
trical and chemical attractive powers; and that by rendering 
bodies, which ia contact are ia the relation of positive to others, 
still more highly positive, as has been stated, page 460, their 
powers of combination are increased: whereas, when they are 
placed in a state corresponding to the negative electrical state, 
their powers of union are destroyed. That acids can be de- 
tached from alkalies, exygene, and chlorine, from inflammable 
matter by metallic substances, or by a fluid menstruum highly 
positive, is likewise favourable to the supposition.’ 

We suspect that the cause of the wonderful inerease of. 
electrical power produced by the arrangement of the sub- 
stances composing the Voltaic pile or battery have es- 
caped, perhaps ever wil! escape, the penetration of philo- 
sophers. Sir H. Davy’s explanation is but a simple ex- 
pression of the facts. 

‘ Each plate of zinc is made positive, and each plate of cap- 
per negative, by contact; and all the plates are so arranged 
with respect to each other, as to have their electricities exalted 
by induction, so that every single polar arrangement heightens 
the electricity of every cther polar arrangement; and the aecu- 
mulation of power increases with the number of the series.’ 

But what example is there in common electricity of the 
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power being heightened in this manner by induction 2? When 
a body becomes negative by the contact of another which 
is positive, (this is, we believe, what is meant by induc- 
tion), the intensity of each is equal, but of opposite kinds. 
Indeed Sir H. confesses (by implication) that his ideas on 
this subject is but an approximation to the true theory of 
the Voltaic instrument. 

We find Sir H. acknowledging that water may be pro- 
cured from muriatic acid gas. He says that he bas found 
that, when muriatic acid and silicated fluoric acid gases are 
collected at the temperature of 75°, they deposit a slight 
dew, consisting of a strong solution of acid in water, when 
intensely cooled by a freezing mixture. It is also acknow- 
ledged that muriate of lime (this is the name by which Sir 
H..condescends to designate this substance) does not ap- 
pear to act upon the water in muriatic gas. But a very 
few months have elapsed since poor Mr. Murray was so 
severely handled, for asserting that water could be pro- 
cured from muriate of ammonia, i.e. from muriatic acid 

s, by our author’s brother, Mr. John Davy; or in pa- 
pers published at least under the name of Mr. John Davy. 

At the conclusion of his first division, Sir H. Davy gives 
the outline of the remaining part of his work, which we 
shall transcribe. 

‘ In treating of the different substances which, by their agen- 
cies, combinations, or decompositions, produce the phenomena 
of chemistry; radiant or ethercal matters will be first consi- 
dered, as their principal effects seem rather to depend upon 
their communicating wotion to the particles of common matter, 
or modifying their attractions, than to their actually entering 
into combination with them; and as from the laws of their mo- 
tions, or from their extreme subtileness, they are incapable of 
being weighed. 

‘The undecompounded substances, which are permanent in 
their forms, will be considered in an order of arrangement de- 
pending on their electrical relations ; those determined to the 
positive surface in the Voltaic electrical circuit beiug arranged 
in one class, and those determined to the negative surface in 
another; and the subdivisions of the classes will be made ac- 
cording to their natural relations. 

’ * The general principle adopted will be, that no compounded 
oe shall be treated of, till its constituents have been de- 
scribed. 

‘ The relations of bodies derived from their electrical powers 
are coincident with those dependent on their agencies in com- 
bustion ; that is, one class contains supporters of combustion, 
and the other class combustible bodies ; but as the heat and 
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light prodaced in combustion, seem to be merely indications of 
the strength of attraction of the acting substances; and as 
these phzvomena occur in cases in which inflammable matters 
act upon each other, combustibility can searcely be considered 
as a definite idea; though the importance of the common phe- 
nomena of combustion, have made them the grand objects in ail 
the early theories of chemistry.’ 

One of the phenomena of the radiation of ethereal mat- 
ter which has most puzzled philosophers is, what has been 
called the radiation, of cold. If a piece of ice be intro- 
duced into the lower focus of two parallel mirrors, duly 
adjusted, the thermometer in the upper focus will indicate 
a diminution of temperature. Sir H. Davy thinks this is: 
because feat producing rays emanate from bodies, in quan- 
tities greater in some increasing proportion as their tem- 
peratures are higher. We think the fact admits a much 
simpier explanation. The heat of the body in one focus 
is not increased in the other, but merely reflected. ‘Ifa 
vessel filied with boiling water be placed in the focus of 
the upper mirror, a thermometer placed in the focus of the 
lower one will have its temperature increased:;’ that is 
with respect to surrounding bodies; but not above the 
— of boiling water: therefore the temperature of the 

iling water is merely reflected. Hence if the body be 
cold, the reflection is cold. Suppose that the piece of ice 
be at 32°, and the atmosphere at 12°. If in thiis case the 
thermometer in the second focus should stand nearly at 
32’, we should say heat was now reflected; whereas if the 
atmosphere was above 320, we should say it was cold that 
was reflected. This puzzle therefore depends only on an 
imperfect conception of the phenomena and the ambiguity 
of language. 

Sir A. Davy still. maintains ae acid, or as he 
tems it, chlorine gas, to be a simple substance ; but (as we 
think) with an air of less confidence than formerly. “ He 
aliows that the weight of this gas, its absorbability by 
water, its colour, and the analogy of some of its combina- 
tions to bodies known to contain oxygene, are — 
in fayour of its’ being a compound. ‘ It is possible,’ he 
says, ‘ that oxygene may be one of its elements, or that 
oxygene and chlorine are similarly constituted.’ The 
question with regard to the constitution of muriatic acid 
is very simple; but Sir H. Davy seems to us to have eluded 
it. it is indisputable that water is essential to muriatic 
acid gas; and that this gas cannot be produced without 
water or the elements of water. Does then the oxygenated 
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acid contain the same quantity of water as the muriatic 
acid gas? Does the hydrogen, when fired with the oxyge- 
nated acid, act upon a simple element, or only form water? 
Many excellent chemists, who were disposed to adopt the 
former hypothesis, have, upon a more thorough investiga-. 
tion, renounced it, and still consider the oxygenated acid 
as a compound. 

The rae of Sir H. Davy tends to introduce an 
inextricable confusion into chemical language, and the 
best established ideas. The substances called muriates are 
no longer to be deemed salts. That substance even, which 
diffused in such prodigious abundance through the ocean, 
was probably the first to excite the idea of a salt, and 
which has communicated its own name (salt) tothe whole 

enus of saline matters, is to be expelled from the order 
of salts, and to be arranged with substances the most dis- 
similar and heterogeneous. Where is the analogy, for ex- 
ample, between Sir H. Davy’s phosphorene and sodane ? 
If indeed this last is the proper term in our author’s new 
nomenclature. By-the-bye, in the section on chlorine, we 
do not find a syllable of this proposal ; though it is alluded 
to in other passages. To be consistent, even muriatic acid 
itself should have a new name; the muriatic acid gas ought 
to be called hydrogenane, and its solution in water, we 
suppose, hydro-hydrogenane. In making these observa- 
tions, however, we are far from pretending to’decide be- 
tween Sir H. Davy and his opponents. Wheu persons 
equally well qualified, draw opposite conclusions from the 
very same facts, unprejudiced observers must conclude 
that the data are still wanting, which are necessary to es- 
tablish the truth. In the mean time, received doctrines, 
and those which harmonize the best with established facts, 
should be adhered to, till they are demonstrated to be er- 
roneous. 

In treating of sulphur, Sir H. Davy has given a new 
theory of the — of forming the oil of vitriol of com- 
merce. It is done by burning sulphur mixed with about 
1-7th of its weight of nitre in pans of iron or lead, com- 
municating with a chamber of lead, the bottom of which 
is covered to the depth of several inches with water. In 
this process sulphurcous acid and nitrous gas are given off. 
The nitrous gas is converted by the atmosphere into ni- 
trous acid gas. Sulphureous acid, nitrous acid gas, and a 
certain proportion of water, combine and form a white 
crystalline solid. A large quantity of water (such as is 
used in this process) instantly decomposes this solid; sul- 
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phuric acid is formed, and nitrous gas flies off, which in 
the air again becomes nitrous acid gas, and the process 
continues according to the same principle of combination 
and decomposition, till the water at the bottom of the’ 
chamber becomes strongly acid. 

We here feel ourselves obliged to take our leave of this 
interesting volume. We need hardly say that every pa 
of it bears marks of the genius, sagacity, and inexhaustible 
industry of its author. So much of the matter is the re- 
sult of Sir H. Davy’s own labours, that the work may be 
deemed in many respects to be original. Very little indeed 
has been taken upon trust. Besides the discoveries whieh 
are properly his own, the author has examined with scru- 
pulous attention, and critical minuteness, the results of 
former observers, either his predecessors or contempora- 
ries. We may place therefore, perfect confidence in most 
of the statements contained in theseelements. This is an 
inestimable advantage to the cause of science. Being cer- 
tain of the ground that has been already cleared, future 
inquirers will advance into the regions hitherto unexplored, 
with a due confidence that they are right at starting. Still 
we wish: very much that Sir H. Davy had enlarged his 
plan, by referring to all the authorities on questions 
on which reference would have been of any utility. It is” 
what every one feels the want of, when wishing to under- 
take any original investigation; and we doubt not that 
our author’s text-book would have nearly furnished him 
with every thing requisite to the purpose. : 

If in our own remarks we have spoken with freedom, it’ 
has been because we detest the language of -adulation; 
and hope that Sir Humphry Davy detests it too. His. 
own fame is founded upon the rock of sterling merit. We- 
wish him health and spirits to prosecute his useful labours, 
and to bring them to a happy conclusion. 


LE EE EEE ee ee 


Art. X.— Rejected Addresses; or, the new Theatrum’ 
Poetarum. Miller, (Bow Street, Covent Garden) 1812, 
12mo. 130 pp. 


WHEN the managing committee of Drury Lane The- 
atre issued their advertisement, inviting ‘a free and fair 
competition for an address to be spoken upon the opening 
of the new theatre,’ we were ourselves among the number 
of those persons who (as the editor of this collection re- 
minds us) believed ‘ that the scheme would prevent men 
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of real, eminence from descending into an amphitheatre, 
in which all Grab Street (that is to say, all London and 
Westminster) would be arrayed against them.’ As soon, 
therefore, as we saw the present publication announced, 
we took it for granted, (as many of those, who on the 
former occasion thought with ourselves, appear still to do) 
that it was merely some trifling ebullition of wit, or per- 
haps effusion of spleen—a playful burlesque upon the 
styles of the different poets whose initials are prefixed to 
the several pieces which it contains, or a covert and spite- 
ful attack upon their reputations and chatacters. Under 
this impression we should perhaps have deemed the book 
unworthy of our notice; but accident first induced us to 
ruse it; and this perusal has caused a remarkable revyo- 
ution in our sentiments respecting it. Our charge against 
the editor is serious indeed—but of a very different na- 
ture from that which we had before imagined. The poems 
which he has taken upon himself to publish, bear the broad 
stamp of authenticity so plainly impressed upon their very 
foreheads, that we are only surprised that doubts still ap- 
pear to be entertained respecting them; and these doubts, 
we are persuaded, can only have arisen from the unparal- 
leled, and indeed incredible audacity of the man, who has 
not only stolen and appropriated them, but gloried in his 
infamous larceny, and unblushingly produced the spoil to 
public view in the broad light of day. , 
We shall now only request our readers to give their at- 
tention toa few specimens which we shall present before 
them, and to judge for themselves whether any further 
evidence is wanting of the editor’s felonious conduct— 
conduct which, since those unfortunate gentlemen who are 
the immediate sufferers by its consequences, do not think 
proper to notice, it becomes the whole republic of letters 
to make a common cause of pursuing and punishing with 
the utmost rigour of the law. For our own parts, we 
should recommend a general meeting of booksellers and 
authors, to be advertised without delay, at the Crown and 
Anchor, or some other equally central and commodious 
place, for taking into consideration the steps proper to be 
pursued on occasion of such an unexampled insult to the 
whole fraternity; so flagrant a violation of the statute of 
copy-right, the magna charta of the press, the palladium 
of literature and genius. But now for the specimens we 
promised. 
‘ Midnight— yet not a nose, 
From Tower-hill to Piccadilly snored ! 
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Midnight—yet not a nose, 


From Indra drew the essence of repose! 
* * * o 


‘ Master and 'prentice, serving man and lord, 
Nailor and taylor, 
Grazier aud Brazier, 
Thro’ streets and alleys pour’d, 
All, all, abroad to gaze, 
And wonder at the blaze. 


* % % 
* Like as an eagle claws an asp, 
Veeshnoo has caught him in his mighty grasp, 
And hurl’d him, &c. &c. 
Whizzing aloft like temple fountain, 
Three times as high as Meru mountain, 
Which is 
Ninety-nine times as high as St. Paul’s.’ 

The whole of this very poetical address bespeaks that 
high and unbounded imagination which has-already ranked. 
the author as the first in the poetical triad which now 
rules our English Parnassus. But were it only for that 
sublime and vigorous stroke of genius by which the exact 
magnitude of mount Meru is brought at one glance before 
our eyes, we should feel no difficulty in pronouncing that 
the poet of ‘ Kehama’ himself is manifest in his work. 

e feel hardly less certainty. as to the authenticity of 
the ‘ Tale of Drury-lane;’ but the imitators of ‘ Marmion’ 
have been so numerous, that it requires the utmost nicet 
of perception always to ascertain the original; and it 
could hardly be done in the present instance, except by a 
diligent perusal of the whole poem, which is much too 
long for a quotation. Besides the book is in every body's 
hands, and we need only refer our readers to it. 

That plain homely matter of fact, simplicity, so touching 
to the hearts of those who, disgusted with the false refine- 
ments of the world, derive their purer enioyments onl 
from the commonest objects in nature, and from the m 
of their own minds, would have easily determined that 
the elegant little piece entitled ‘ Play-house Musings,’ 
could have come from no other quarter than the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes in Cumberland. The initials 
S.T. C. more particularly designate to which of tlie poe- 
tical fraternity there establis ¥ bree ap belongs. 

not my eye to see the timber-planks 

That ty wins many a day I cried 

“ Ab me! I fear they never will rebuild it!” 

Till on one eve, one joyful Monday eve, 
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As along Charles Street I prepared to walk, 

Just at the corner, by the pastry-cook’s, 

I heard a trowel tick against a brick. 

I look’d me up, and strait a parapet 

Uprose at least seven inches o'er the planks. 

Joy to thee Drury! to myself I said; 

He of Blackfriars Road who hymn’'d thy downfal 
In loud hosannabs, and who ongheced 

That flames, like those from prostrate Solyma, 
Would scorch the hand that ventur’d to rebuild thee, 
Has proved a lying prophet. From this hour, 

As leisure offer’d, close to Mr. Spring’s : 

Box office door, I've stood and eyed the builders ; 
They had a plan to render less their labours, 
Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads, but these stretch’d forth a pole 
From the wall’s pinnacle, they plac’d a pulley 
Athwart the pole, a rope athwart the pulley ; 

To this a basket dangled ; mortar and bricks 
Thus freighted, swung securely to the top, 

Aud in the empty basket workmen twain 
Precipitate, unhurt, accosted earth.’ 

If this be not pronounced genuine—if (contrary to the 
strongest internal evidence) it be denied to proceed from 
the poets of the lakes, we shall only ask—what other poets 
can be supposed to have ever wasted so much unprofitable 
labour upon such a mere mechanical subject? 

Could we duubt any of the compositions here presented 
to us, we should perhaps have hesitated to admit the ge- 
nuineness of‘ the baby’s debut,’ ascribed (as the initials make 
us suppose) to one of the last-mentioned author’s poetical 
coterie. In the most infantine of Mr. Wordsworth’s for- 
mer productions, we have always discovered, or imagined 
that we discover, some marks of a feeling—a sensibility— 
peculiarly his own; and which, if we are unable to share 
with him, we can for the moment almost fancy that we 
aught to share. But this rejected address.is mere unmixed 
childishness, though the style and manner of it we must 
admit to be the author’s own. 

The poet of ‘ The Village’ and ‘ The Borough,’ to 
whase genius we shall soon have another occasion of pay- 
ing eur tribute of applause and admiration, has displayed 
his well-known talents of aecurate description and stro 
delineation of character to no small advantage in the ad- 
dress which he sent to the managers under the title of ‘ The 
Theatre.’ The following pictures of a play-bill falling 
from the upper boxes, and a hat precipitated from the gal- 
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lery, are sketched with that fidelity to nature which must 
(we immagine) decide the originality of the performance. 

‘ Perchance, while pit and gallery cry “ hats off;’ 

And aw’d consumption checks his chided cough, 

Some giggling daughter of the queen of love 

Drops, reft of pin, her play-bill from above ; 

Like Icarus, while laughing galleries clap, 

Soars, ducks, and dives in air the printed scrap; 

But, wiser far than he, combustion fears, 

And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers ; 

Till sinking gradual, with repeated twirl, 

It settles, curling, on a fiddler’s curl ; 

Who from his powder’d pate th’ intruder strikes, 

And, for mere malice, sticks it on the spikes.’ 


‘ Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 

But leaning forwards, Jennings lost his hat; 

Down from the gallery the beaver fiew, 

And spurn'd the One to settle in the Two. 

How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 

Two shillings for what cost when new but four ? 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullins whispers, take my handkerchief. 

Thank you, cries Pat, but one won’t make a line, 

Take mine, cried Wilson, and cried Stokes, take mine } 

A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 

Where Spital Fields with real India vies ; 

Like Iris’ bow, down darts the painted hue, 

Starr’d, strip’d, and spotted, vellow, red, and blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 

George Green below, with palpitating hand, 

Loops the last kerchief to the beaver’s band ; 

Up soars the prize; the youth, with joy unfeign’d, 

Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain'd, 

While to th’ applauding galleries grateful Pat 

Made a low bow, and touch’d the ransom’d hat.’ * “ 
The lines we have marked by italics, furnish those minute 
traits of internal evidence, which are invaluable in a ques- 
tion respecting authenticity like the present. Had we no 
other proof whatever, on such lines as these, and as the 

‘ Ninety-nine times as high as St. Paul’s.’ : 
already quoted, we would boldly place our hands and rest 
the truth of our assertion, that the poems are genuine. 
But the most glaring proof of the blindness of the ma« 
nagers (which at the same time, must in common fairness 
be allowed to acquit them of the fouler charge of partia- 
lity) is their preference of Lord Byron, not to all the dis- 
appointed poets, but to himself,—to speak less paradoxi- 
“ait. Rev. Vol. 2, November, 812. N« 
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cally—their preference of that unmeaning address, in which 
he appeared so unlike his former self, so dispar sibi, to the 
very clegant and characteristic stanzas which are published 
under his initials in the present volume, where the lar& 
uage and sentiments of -* Childe Harold’ breathe in every 
Sas. ‘It may be that they were fearful of giving offence 
by the sceptical tone of some of the stanzas in question, 
focadtan that in which man (as the representative of 
his whole race) is as justly as beautifully compared to the 
young Roscius. If so, we cannot but commend their prud- 
ence, while we regret the tasteless selection which it in- 
duced them to make out of the rich bouquet of flowers 
which was presented to their choice. But our readers 
shal! judge for themselves. 
* Albeit how like young Betty doth he flee ! 
Light as the mote that daunceth in the beam, 
He liveth only in man’s present e’e, 
His life a flash, his memory a dream, 
Oblivious down he drops in Lethe’s stream : 
Yet what are they, the learned and the great ? 
Awhile of longer wonderment the theme, 
Who shall presume to prophecy their date, 
Where nought is certain, save th’ uncertainty of fate?’ 
His lordship then proceeds, ina style peculiarly his own. 
«This goodly pile upheaved by Wyatt’s coil, 
Perchance than Holland's edifice more fleet, 
Again red Lemnos’ artizan may spoil ; 
The fire alarm, and midnight drum may beat, 
And all be strew'd ysmoking at your feet. 
Start ye? Perchance death’s angel may be sent 
Ere from the flaming temple ye retreat, 
And ye who met, on revel idlesse bent, . 
May fine in pleasure’s fane your grave and monument.’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald, celebrated for his powers of recitation 
and the loyalty of his muse, and Mr. Thomas Moore, 
whose adiniration of the ladies is only equalled by the fer- 
vour of his enthusiasm in the cause of ‘ Green Erin,’ are 
also among the authors who have unintentionally contri- 
buted their labours to the present collection. Laura Ma-_ 
tilda also sings in the very same strains as those which 
called down on her chaste and unoffending head the cruel 
censurers of the Baviad. The honourable William Spen- 
cer, as usual, makes the incident of Drury’s consumption 
and renovation only the means of introducing his elegant 
“compliments on the charms of a titled lady, and the only 
circumstance which induces us to doubt the genuineness 


‘of the ‘ Beautiful Incendiary,’ is, that after the most dili- 





, 
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gent search through all the nine volumes of Sir E. Bry- 
dge’s new Peerage, we cannot discover the name of his 
heroine, Lady Elizabeth Mugg. This may, however, 
have been purposely concealed by the editor; and ‘consi- 
dering Mr. Spencer’s familiarity with great ladies, we 
would almost hazard a conjecture that he wrote ‘ Lady 
Elizabeth Doug,’ as an easy and playful abbreviation of 
‘ Douglas.’ Mr. Monk Lewis has also contributed a tale 
of * Diablerie’ on the occasion, in which the destruction 
of the late theatre is allegorized as a new freak of his ima- 
ginary hero, ‘ The Fire-king,’ while its restoration under 
the auspices of Mr. Whitbread, is (happily enough, in the 
same style of imagery), ascribed to the potent. agency of 
the ‘ Monarch of ale.’ Dr. Busby has sung in strains 
worthy of his own Lucretius, how 
* Casual bricks in airy clime, 
Encounter’d casual horse-hair, casual lime.’ 

But, if these were really the verses which he would have 
had his son recite (as we were informed in the newspa- 
pers), we see reason enough for the opposition his attempt 
met with. Oh fie! fie, Dr. Busby ! 

Many curious discoveries may probably have been made 
on opening the packet. from which (as we are informed in 
the impudent preface which the editor has prefixed to his 
volume) the present specimens are only a selection. But 
none can have been more unlooked for than that Mr. Cob- 
bett (!) was a secret competitor for the honour of this 
theatrical prize. He delivers himself, indeed, as he him- 
self says, * not in the gewgaw fetters of rhyme (invented 
by the monks to enslave the people),’ but ‘ in plain, home- 
spun yeoman’s prose;’ and he notices with becoming in- 
dignation, ‘ the abominable custom of taking money at the 
doors’ of the playhouse, adding that, until that scandalous 
imposition is discontinued, he will never ‘ sanction the 
theatre with his presence.’ After all, we must confess, 
that we little expected to find the ‘ plain, honest, homely, 
industrious, wholesome, brown brick’ citizen of Botley in 
such dissolute company as that of this herd of rhymesters 
and ballad-mongers. 

Nevertheless, the language of the ‘ Political Register’ 
is too evident throughout the whole of this composition to 
admit (we should imagine) the possibility of a. mistake. 
The address to be spoken in the character of Johnson’s 
Ghost we do not altogether comprehend—and that said to 
be written by the editor of the Morning Post, (though pre- 
cisely in the language and spirit of that very elegant and 
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loyal author), is calculated to throw an air of discredit 
over the whole collection, since nobody can imagine’ that 
the gentleman in question would have suffered so patriotic 
and well contriveda plan for the suppression of O. P. 
rioters, as that which is here delineated, to sleep in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the managers. 

Atter all, if this book be (as many unaccountably per- 
sist in thinking it) only a mere ‘ hoax’ or ‘ hum,’ contrived 
for the purpose of throwing the several authors, whose 
works it professes to contain, into ridicule, we can onl 
say it isa pity that we have no —, laws to attach 
on a person who has given evidence of a skill in the art 
of forgery, not to be matched throughout the aunais of 
Newgate. 








CRITICAL MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
RELIGION, 


Arr. 14.—.4n Allempl towards a new historical and political Expla- 
nation of the Book of Revelation; or, an analytical Interpretation 
of the allegorical Phanomena of the Apocalypse of St. John, found- 
ed on Facts, and the Course of Sociely and Empire, from the com- 
mencement of History to the present Time. By the Rev. James 
Brown, D.D. of Barnwell, Northamptonshire. To which is added, 
an Appendix. Destruction-and Misery, the constant Effect and Con- 
sequence of aggressive /V ars, both to the conquered and to the 
Conqueror; being a bricf historical Sketch of the Consequences and 
final Events of the most important Attempts at Conquest, from the 
earliest Accounts of History to the present Time. With a few 
other Papers, containing Strictures on some particular Points more 
remotely connected with the general Subject. London, Cowie, 8vo. 
8s. ? 


WE have had so many dul! and soporific explanations of the 
apocalypse, that we are happy to take up one which has, at 
least, some degree of novelty to recommend it ; which, instead 
of teeming with the dread or the detestation of popery, is per- 
vaded by a rough but apparently honest spirit of freedom and 
independence not very common in these times, and by a marked 
abhorrence of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny in every region, 
and under every form. Instead of applying this book, like 
most of his predecessors, to particular and individual objects, 
or limited periods, the author views it ina more general man- 
ner, as an allegorical delineation of the providential government 
of God in the affairs of the world, and particularly in the rise, 
progress, declension, and fall of despotism, both spiritual and 
temporal. 

‘This book of Revelation,’ says Dr. Brown, ‘ is an emble- 
matical or allegorical representation of the whole course of 
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God's providence in the General History of the present world, 
from its commencement to its close. Nor more to be considered 
as a prophesy of. what was to come, than as a representation of 
what is past; but one allegorical picture of the whole, display- 
ing, especially the perverted course of empire, and the corrup- 
tions and depravations of government and rule. Thus the whole 
book is purely political and historical.’ 

In conformity with his peculiar views of the subject, Dr. 
Brown considers the first Beast, mentioned in chapter xiii. 1, 2, 
&c. as the general emblematical representative of regal despot- 
ism ; and the second Brast, which also makes his appearance in 
the same chapter, as significant of ecclesiastical tyranny. The 
author refers the seven heads and ten horns of the first beast to 
the greater and minor despotism of the earth. For, says the 
reverend writer, p. 117, ‘ every great empire is naturally a des- 
potism, a beast, a monster, or the head of a monster antling 
with destructive horns,’ &c. Applying the first beast as the 
representative of regal despotisms, the author speaks of the said 
despotism as ‘ the appointed viceroy of Satan upon earth.’ 
Under the words, ‘ and all the world wondered after the Beast,’ 
Rev. xiii. 3. Dr. Brown says, p. 120, ‘ such has been the strange 
infatuation of mankind in all ages, that they have ostentatiously 
and obtrusively, supported, applauded, admired, and adored 
that very power, though derived from themselves, by which they 
have been oppressed, robbed, and spoiled; by which they have 
been trampled upon, torn in pieces, and devoured ; by which 
they have been bought and sold, and driven in herds, as beasts, 
to the slaughter.” The ‘ mouth speaking great things and blas- 
phemies, is literally applicable,’ according to this interpreter of 
the Apocalypse, ‘ to almost every dynasty and government on the 
face of the earth.” * * * Do we not hear them singing Te 
Deums, and insulting heavea with thanksgiving, when they have’ 
succeeded in the very work of hell!’ * * ‘ Every Christian go- 
vernment, in its quarrels, assumes God on its side, without he- 
sitation invokes his assistance. for the destruction of cnemies, 
Christians also, as if it were a point perfectly clear with each, 
that they alone- belonged to God, and that with the other side 
he has no concern, interest, or connection.’ 

As the author considers the Second Beast as the representa- 
tive of ecclesiastical tyranny, he asks, p. 125, whether the two 
horns of this beast may not represeut the Greek and Latin 
churches? But he seems to think that sufficient reasons might 
be found to apply these horns to the Catholi¢ and reformed 
hierarchies; and that ‘ even in this country, sufficient instances 
are on record to evince the Dragonical Spirit of Hierarchical 
Power.’ M 

The author, p. 140, 1, 2, reasoning upon the principle that 
‘ he, who. corrupts and destroys nations, is a much more wicked 
and execrable character, than he who robs an individual on the 
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highway, or breaks into a house and murders him in his bed ;’ 
and that ‘he who peisous a fountain, is more cruel and detest- 
able than he who poisons a cup,’ considers a Balthazar Gerard, 
a Ravaillac or a Felton, as less atrocious characters than a 
Marat, a Robespierre, or a Bonaparte. Most of our readers 
will, perhaps, not feel much difficulty in assenting to the above ; 
but what will they say, when, in p. 141, this new expounder of 
the Apocalypse introduces the ‘ great statesman now no more,’ 
the ‘ heaven-born minister,’ the ‘ pilot who weathered the 
storm,’ in com) any with such a person as Mr. Patch, who was 
hanged for the murder of Mr. Blight? Yet this is even so; 
and, in the moral estimate of the author, Mr. Patch is elevated 
a degree or two higher than Mr. Pitt. After this, who wilf won- 
der at Dr. Brown’s talking, p. 161, of ‘ the abandoned prosti- 
tution ef representatives, betraying their trust,’ &c. or of his 
asking, p. 313, on the view of some notable items of the public 
expenditure, whether it be not ‘ high time for John Bull to 
take out a commission of lunacy against his agents? In p. 315 
the author speaks of a ‘ Diabolus Regis, a corrupt and officious 
Attorney-General,’ &c.; and in p. 349, a certain gentleman is 
mentioned, of whem it is said that Bonaparte’ * has not in his 
whole pack, a hound so untired, so staunch fu the scent, so 
keen in the chace of freedom,’ &c. Is it not rather a fortunate 
circumstance for our learned expositor, that a certain irascible 
wight yelept Sir V. G. has been lately robed in ermine, or we 
might perhaps have had a serious discussion in the court of 
King’s Bench about the true and rightful meaning of the Apoca- 
lypse ? 
POLITICS. 


Ant. 12.—T7he Speeches and public Addresses of the Right Honour- 
able Geerge Canning, during the late Election in Liverpool, and on 
a public Occasion in Manchester. To which is appended, a sum- 


mary Account of the Election. Liverpool, Kaye ; London, Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1812. 


AS these speeches have already appeared in the public pa- 
pers, we shall take little more notice of them, except to extract 
the opinions of Mr. Canning on one or two points of general 
interest and importaace. On the closing of the fifth day’s poll, 
we find Mr. C. stating very frankly his opinions and intentions, 
with respect to the great question of parliamentary reform. 
* Gentlemen, I will not support the question of parliamentary 
reform. I will not support it, because I am persuaded that 
those who are most loud, and apparently most solicitous in re- 
commending it, do mean, and have for ycars past meant, far 
other things than those simple words seem to intend. * * * Is 
Mr, Canning justified in ascribing intentions to the advocates of 
parliamentary reform which they utterly disclaim, and which he 
can produce no proof that they ever cherished? Mr, Canning's 
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objections to this measure, where they are not invidious asper- 
sions on its partisans, are only vague and general assertions, 
without any thing like definite reasoning, or solid argument. . 
Mr. Canning, in the same speech, professes himself in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, as a matter of political expediency.” We 
are inclined to regard it rather as a question of natural “right, 
and of moral duty. We are not amongst those politicians, who 
draw a line of separation between justice and expediency. | Nor 
can we ever consider that- which is unjust in principle to be ex- 
pedient in practice. All questions of policy are, in our-mind, 
at the same time questions of moral obligation; as all measures 
must be which are susceptible of the distinctions of right' and 
wrong. i 

In his speech at the end of the sixth day’s poll, we find Mr. 
Canning endeavouring to dissolve the ‘ connexion between the 
question of war and the question of scarcity ;’ and he says with 
‘a rhetorical flourish, which must no doubt have dazzled the 
traders of Liverpool, ‘ The same sun which gilded thé trium- 
phal entry of Lord Wellington into Madrid, and which turned 
pale at the conflagration of Moscow, has ripened, dutimg the 
present year, both in the north and in the south, one 6f the 
most luxuriant harvests that ever blessed mankind.’ - We do ‘not 
accede to Mr. Canning’s assertion, respecting the excessive luxu- 
riance of the late harvest; but, allowing that to be true}. what 
he has said by no means refutes the close connection Between 
war and scarcity. War, we all know, does not produce scarcity 
by altering the seasons; for the seasons are not at the mercy of 
the politicians, who excite war, nor of the soldiers who wage it. 
The distributions of heat and cold, of wet and dry, of sunshine 
and of shade, are in better hands. But war produces searcity 
in a variety of ways—by causing an increased waste and -expen- 
diture of the necessaries of life, by augmenting the nuinber of 
unproductive labourers, by taking the most robust hands from 
the cultivation of the,soi!, or by throwing obstacles in the way of 
that free intercourse amongst taankind, by which the scarcity in 
one part of the world may be relieved by the abundance in an- 
other. By these and other ways War, while it acceterates con- 
sumption, retards or diminishes supply; and thus becomes al- 
ways more or less connected with scarcity. This connection, 
therefore, is not fortuitous, as Mr. Canning seems to imagine. 
It is, on the contrary, in a greater or less degree, necessary and 
universal, 

In his speech after having been, chaired, Mr. Canning says, 
‘it isentirely my own fault, gentlemen, that I am not now ad. 
dressing you with the seal of secretary of state in my pocket. 
Twice in the course of the last six months have the seals of the 
otlice of seeretary of state been tendered to my acceptance, and 
twice have I declined them.’ * * * * Mr. Canning afterwards 
adds, ‘I declined office, gentlemen, because it was tendered 
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to me on.térms not consistent, as I thought, and as my imme- 
diate friends agreed in thinking, with my perscnal honour. * * * 
We de not exactly know what ‘ personal honour’ here means, or 
is intended to mean; but if it mean that the terms, on which a 
place in.the ministry were offered Mr. Canning, were inconsist- 
ent.with any points of duty or conscience, which, according to 
our homely notions, are the highest points of honour, Mr. C. 
acted laudably and uprightly in not accepting office on such 
dishonourable terms. Whether Mr. Canning’s ‘ personal ho- 
nour have any other meaning than we have assigned it, we know 
not; nor do we stay to inquire whether he dreaded a rival near 
the throne? But in p. 27, we find Mr. Canning asserting, ‘ since 
the ceath of Mr. Pitt J acknowledge no LEADER.’ Does this 
imply that he will not form part of any administration, in which 
he himy Tf is not peremeunt? In more than one part of these 
speeches, as in p. 3land p. 48, Mr. Canning talks of Bonaparte as 
‘a scourge of nations,’ which ‘it has pleased PROVIDENCE to let 
loose upon mankind.’ Now though we have heard other per- 
sons, besides Mr. Canning, make use of this language, respect- 
ing Benaparte, we niust beg leave to state that, whether it be 
used in a.pious homily or a tavern speech, it is equally impolitic 
and absurd. If Bonapearte be the chosen instrument of PROVI- 
DENC¥ for any special purpose, then his scheme of domination 
must be regarded as a part of the diviné government; and.to 
fight against him is, in fact, to fight against God. Is this the 
kind of language which it becomes either a member of parliament 
or a pastor of the church to employ, in order to stimulate the 
people. to oppose the devastating ambition of Napoleon? If 
Mr. Canning had represented Bonaparte as an enemy to God as 
well as to the human rece, we should have found no fault with 
his delineation; but, when he describes him as an instrument in 
the hands of Providence, and as fulfilling his designs, his de- 
scription can tend only to unnerve onr muscles, and paralize our 
resistance. This certainly is not his intention ; but this is cer- 
ta‘nly the inevitable tendeacy of this and of similar representa- 
ticns. 

We give Mr. Canning credit for what he said to his constitu- 
ents at Liverpool respecting the laying open the trade to the 
East Indies. He did wisely in telling the Liverpool merchants 
not to hope too much, nor to despair too soon. ‘The relief from 
participating in the trade to the East Indies will not be so great 
as they imagine; but still it will be some relief. 

In his speech at Manchester, Mr. Canning says, p. 48, ‘ If 
they who cry for peace, mean no more than that it is to be ac- 
cepted on any tolerable conditions, I do not differ with them. 
Our only difference is about those conditions.’ Mr. C, says 
t :at ihe ‘ conditions should be such as to secure our commercial 
iaterests.’ Mr. Canning surely cannot be ignorant that, in peace 
as well as in war, our commercial interests will best take care 
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of themselves. That must be a very bad peace, indeed, in 
which our commerce will not thrive better than it does in the 
present war. But are peace and war to be regarded merely as 
questions of commercial advantage or disadvantage? And is 
Humanity not to be taken into the eccount ? , 


POETRY. 


Art. 13.—T7he Battle of Salamanca, a Poem. London: Walker, 
1812, 4to. 


WE shall not stay to inquire how far an event is a fit subject 
for a poem, of which all the particulars are so minutely known, 
that no deviation from truth can well be introduced without ex- 
citing disgust. As far as poetry pleases by agreeabie fiction, 
this source of pleasure must be wanting; for fiction can have 
no place here. The picture which the author has drawn of the 
battle of Salamanca, consists of a few broad generalities, massed 
together without any of those particular traits, which individu- 
ate the likeness, and heighten the interest. Making however 
due allowance for the rapidity with which the present poem was 
probably composed, and for those inaccuracies which slow and 
patient revision only can prevent, we must say that the ‘ Battle 
of Salamanca’ is far from being a contemptible performance. 
We will quote a few stanzas from that part of the poem, 
* which mentions the wound of Marmont, and the suspension of 
the victorious pursuit, by what was to the vanquished the oppor- 
tune arrival of the night. 

¥ * a 
‘Oh God! what fearful havoc now ensued ! 
What horrid groans of dying soldiers burst 
Upon the startled ear! The ground was strewed 
With ghastly corpses! Come, ye sprights accurst! 
Ye hideous fiends of war! here slake your thirst! 
Gallia’s, proud chicftain, wounded and dismayed, 
No longer leads his marshalled bands as erst, 
His troops all scattered, no command obeyed, 
The brave Allies pursued, and nought their vengeance stayed. 


‘ Long on the flying host their rage they bend, 
And not a spoiler had escaped to tell 
How vainly France did with her foes contend, 
But that the murky night her potent spell 
Threw o’er the fading hills, what time the bell 
From distant convent rang its vesper peal ; 
For now such deep and misty darkness fell, > 
That through the waving woods the vanquished steal ; 
The victors pause, constrained to check their ardent zeal. 


‘ Yet, as the foe flies panting through the gloom, 
E’en still he fears the o’ertaking sword may fall 
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Full on his crest, and seal his hapless doom. 
So the lorn wretch whom evening’s shades inthral, 
Wandering ’mid Alpine precipices tall, 
The Avalange dreads ; and though perchance he go 
Unharm’d the steeps beyond, his senses all 
Dwell on the danger, and the impending snow 
To him yet seems to threat his ‘wildered course below. 


‘No more the cannon roars along the plains ; 
The allies beside old Tormes’ stream repose, 

And little reck the troops the pelting rains 
Or the rude wind, which still infuriate blows. 

Enough for them, that soaring Victory throws 
Her wreath of evergreen across their way. 

Each patriot heart with secret rapture glows, 

~ As hails Iberia Hope’s returning ray, 
Which through her brightening sky at length begins to play.’ 


Arr. 14.—The Test of Virtue and other Poems. Pu the late Miss P. 
Barrell, Author of Riches and Poverty, a Vale. London: Chapple, 
1811, price 7s. 


THESE poems consist of little tales and simple ballads, of 
forsaken maidens and perjured knights, with red mautles and 
white plumes of feathers riding on prancing steeds, The best of 
these is the tale or ballad of Clarinda. Most of these effusions, 
as we presume that we must call them, after the fashion of the 
present day, are of agloomy cast. Nor do we think Miss P. 
Barrell’s memory, as a poetess, would have been very grievously 
injured, had the above poems been permitted to remain quietly 
in her writing-desk, or in the possession of those friends whose 
partiality has thought proper to expose them to the public gaze. 


Art. 15.—Neglecled Genius, a Poem. Tilustrating the untimely and 
unfortunate Fate of many British Poets: from the Period of Henry 
the Eighth to the Era of the unfortunate Chatterton. Containing 
Imitations of their different Styles, &c. &. By W.H. Ireland, 
Author of the Fisher Bey, Sailor Boy, Cottage Girl, &c. &c. &e. 
London: Sherwood, 1812. 8vo. 8s. 


AFTER a ‘ dedication to the most noble William Henry 
Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire,’ a ‘ monody upon the death 
of the most noble William Cavendish, late Duke of Devonshire, 
inscribed by permission to Elizabeth, Duchess of Devoushire,’ 
a ‘ list of subscribers,’ and a preface, we open upon an ‘ Invo- 
cation to Genius,’ in which Mr. Ireland exclaims, 

‘ Shades of departed genius nerve the brain, 
And thou, fell indignation, guench my pain.’ 

How the brain can be nerved by a shade, or how pain can be 
quenched by indignation, which is a fiery emotion, we are at a 
loss to conjecture, but have no doubt that Mr. Ireland can ex- 
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plain it to our satisfaction. When Mr. I.’s brain has been thus 
nerved and his pain quenched, he talks of wrathand blood. 

* No hackney’d theme awakes the muses ire, 

No commor griefs my bleeding soul inspire.’ * * * 

Mr. Ireland seems to deal largely in ‘ inspiration’ and ‘ fire,’ 
but he is very apt to mix fire and water together, as will be seen 
iv the following: 

‘ Should I with inspiration frre one breast, 

To pilot sorrow to the port of rest; 

At pity’s voice, should mundane tempests cease, 

And /Jull life's bark in haven of sweet peace.’ 
This last line is a perfect lullaby to Criticism, which after sueh 
a soporific can hardly open her eyes wide enough to inspect 
more of the beanties of this * fervid son of rhyme.’ 

After thés sublime ‘Invocation to Genius,’ we have addresses 
equally sublime to Spencer, Miiton, Butler, Otway, Dryden, 
Naham Tate, Walker, George Lillo, James Hammond, Thomson, 
Goldsmith, Savage, and Chatterton. 

The death of Otway is thus pathetically hit off : 

‘ Impell’d by anguish, for relief he fties,— 
Raging, ingulfs the food-—is choak'd and dies” 
° * # * x 


Mr. Ireland thus tenderly expresses his concern for the ca- 
lamitous exit of poor Otway: 

‘ Here close the scene, mufe be the strain of woe, 
Let floods ef anguish from my bosom flow ; 

Such pangs acute descriptive arts defy, 

Tear follows tear, and sigh re-echoes sigh. 

All nature seems a blank : I drop the pen; - 

For chaos, to my senses, reigns again.’ 

The sepulchral honours shewn to the author of Hudibras. are 
thus recorded : ' 

‘ The god-like satirist’s corporeal frame 
Its burial owed to charity's pure flame.’ 

How much Mr. {freland has inhaled the spirit, and approxi 
mated the excellencies of the great poets, whose distresses he has 
deplored,.may be seen from the following lines, taken from those . 
addressed to the author of Paradise Lost. 

‘ Transcendant Milton, ’twas thy lot to feel 

That man, whose image bears his Maker’s seal, 
Can still neglect the choicest blessing giv’n, 

A god-like mind, true attribute of heav’n. 

Here cease, my lay, indignant feelings rise, 

MY tow'ring spirit points to kindred skies ; 
Spurns the base earth, and loathes the cruel race, 
Where pow’r is idoliged, and gold finds grace ; 
Where pining virtue scarce can find a shed, 

To shield from ruthless winds its drooping head ; 
Where houesty in tattered vestments weeps, 
When ermin’d villany luxurious sleeps, 
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In fine, where merit, without aid of wealth, 

Is like a gem unique, procur’d by stealth; 
Fear makes the holder keep the store enshrin’d, 
And genius lacks an expanse for the mind: 
Timid, conceals the gem of innate worth: 
Fancy, oft nipped scarce giving blossoms birth ; 
And wither'd thus by mundane wintry wind, 
Scarce leaves an odour of its sweets behind.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 16.—An Introduction to practical Arithmetic, wherein Solutions 
by cancelling are more generally adopted than have hitherto been. 
Designed for the Use of Schools. By George James “4ylmer, private 
Teacher of Writing, Mathematics, &c.; Writing Masier at Hack- 
ney School, London: Forsyth, 1812. 


MR. AYLMER says that this work was ‘ originally intended 
for the use of one particular school,’ where it had the effect 
_ © of making youth thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
the science by the shortest methods. We are not, in general, 
favourable to these short methods, as it often happens in the 
epitomes of science, as in the concerns of common life, that 
* the longest way abcut is the shortest way home.’ 


Art. 11.—The Dictionary of Distinctions in three Alphabets, contain- 
ing I. Words the same in Sound, but of diffvrent Speiling and Signi- 
fication ; with which are classed such as have any Similarity in 
Sound: II. Words that vary in Pronunciation, and Meaning as 
accentuated or connecied: III. the Changes in sound and. Sense pro- 
duced by the Addition of the Letter e. The whole peculiarly calcu- 
lated to prevent many important Mistakes in Speaking, Keading, 
and Spelling ; adapted io the Use and Instruction of the British 

* Youth, and also of wany Adulis. Intended also to render our Pro- 
nunciation more easily atiainable by Foreigners: the Shades of 
Difference being pointed out, and noted in the Manner of Mr. 
Walker's Dictionary. Occasionally interspersed with crilical Re- 
marks, chiefly philological. With Appendix, comprising the proper 
Mames of the Cld and New Testaments and Apocrypha, alphabeli- 
cally arranged in Classes, from Words of one Syllable to Words. of 
seven, and their Pronunciation noted according to the most approved 
Orthoépists. By John Murdoch, Teacher of the English and French 
Languages, Author of a Treatise on French Pronunciation, &c. 
and Editor of the Slereotype Edition of /Valker’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. London: Law, 1811. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE copiousness of the title renders it superfluous to enlarge 
on the nature and object of the work, We must confess that 
it appears to us not to be of much utility; and in many in- 
stances it seems more likely to pgrplex than to explain, and to 
mislead than to instruct. Pronunciation can never be so well 
taught by written rales as by oral exemplification. Perhaps, 
however, this work may be serviceable to foreigners, though 
Englishmen can seldom want its aid, 
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Art. 18.—T7he Local Militia Paymaster; or, Military Friend. By 
Captain George Thomas, third Regiment of Royal Bucks Local 
Militia. London: Egerton, 1812. Folio, £1. 1s. 


IN publishing this volume, the patriotic author has rendered 
an important service, not only to quarter-masters, for whose in- 
struction it was at first more exclusively designed, but to officers 
in general. Jt contains a variety of useful tables, and of valu- 
able military information. 


Arr. 19.—4n Account of the Life and Character of William Bird, 
who was executed at Cambridge for Forgery, on the 28th of March, 
1812. With some Letiers which he wrote while under Sentence of 
Death. To which is added an Address to a Prisoner. New Edition, 
with considerable Additions. By a Resident in the University. 
London: Matthews aud Leigh, 1812, 6d. 


THE unfortunate man, to whom this little pamphlet relates, 
appears to have been impressed with a deep sense of his trans- 
gressions, and to have died a sincere penitent. We think that 
the gentlemen, whoever they might be, who visited him in his 
prison, deserve great praise for the pains which they appear to 
have taken to produce in the mind of the person ia question a 
proper abhorrence of his enormities, and to make such an im- 
pression on his heart, as, if his life had been prolonged, would 
probably have shewn its good effects ina dereliction of sin. 
There is much in the theological idiom in this pamphlet which 
we do not approve; but disapprobation is lost in the praise 
which we cannot but feel it right to bestow on those who dis- 
covered so much generous zeal in visiting the condemned crimi- 
nal, in solacing the last moments of his existence, and in en- 
deavouring, even though on an erroneous system, to fit him, as 
they imagined, for eternity. When we talk of an erroneous 
system, the following brief passage which we select from p. 15, 
will shew what. we mean. . 

‘ He appeared certainly at this time to be trusting for salva- 
tion in some measure to his repentance; and though his words 
could not be said to express this, yet I could perceive the senti- 
ment in his mind, and felt a good deal grieved about it—the more 
particularly so because 1 know that no man under heaven can 
be saved but he who trusts in Jesus Christ alone; and because 
an apprehension of lessening his repentance had made me fear- 
ful of calling his attention from himself to the Saviour. This, 
however was a groundless fear, as it is only the sight of the 
Saviour that can induce true repentance.’ 

In answer to the above, we would wish to ask, whether re- 
mission of sins be not in the gospel promised to repentance? 
And, if it be promised to repentance, why may not a man trust 
to repentance for the remission of his sins? When the author 
gays that ‘no man can be saved but he who trusts in Jesus. 
Christ alone,’ he certainly does not mean that salvation is totally 
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independent of repentance ; for the context seems to imply the 
contrary. But when he adds ‘it is only the sigur of the 
Saviour that can induce true repentance, we should beg to know 
how this is to be understood? tor, if it mean vcular inspection; 
then how is true repentance ever to be induced, when what the 
Writer seems to think the on/y means of inducing it are wanting 
and are not likely soon to be obtained ? 


Arr. 20.—Specimen of a new Jest Book: containing interesling and 
original Bon Mots, Jeux d'Usprilts, &c. &c. of the most celebrated 
Characiers, viz. Milton, Newton, Cicero, Marmontel, Dr. Johnson, 
¥’on Kotzebue, Kharo Khan, :mreror of China, &c. Also Annota- 
tions upon Shakspeare, with various other Matier never. before pub- 
lished. By Marcus Spermaceti the Elder. London: Chapple, 1810. 
12mo. price Is. 6d. 

THIS work of Mr. Spermaceti the elder, is, we suppose, a jez 
d'esprit on the singular abundance of a want ot wit in the’ 
Morning Post. Some of the jokes that occasionally enliven the 
columns of that paper are very happily parodied. The follow- 
ing will affect the risible muscles at least as much as most of the 
attempts at merriment in the present diurnal organ of _ministe- 
rial vivacity. 

‘Price of Coals.’ 

‘ Four friends walking in the park when the guards fired a 
feu de joie on the jubilee day; one of them drily observed, 
if it was repeated ‘twould make coal rise. A serjeant happened 
to overhear him, and walked with them through the Horse 
Guards to Parliament-street, where they met George Rose, the 
meuiber for Southampton, when the serjeant instantly pulled off 
his hat, which Mr. Rose returned: and the party congratulated 
themseives that the affair ended so well.’ 


Arr. 21.—.4 Compendium of Angiology and Myology, arranged in a 
tabular Form. Py a Member of the College of Surgeonsin London. 
London: Highley, 1812. 2s. 


THIS work is well adapted to assist the memory of anato- 
micai students, and others will find it a means of easy reference. 


Art. 22.—Observations upon the Supplies of Provisions to the Metro- 
polis, and upon the means of their Continuance in Case of Invasion. 
By a London Merchant. London: Sherwood, 1812. ; 


THE apparently intricate, but really very simple machinery by 
which a population of more than one million, concentrated in this 
vast metropolis and its suburbs, are supplied with food, is main- 
tained by that freedom of traffic which allows every individual to 
make the most he can of apy article he has to sell, which encour- 
ages universal competition, and avoids the imposition of a maximum. 
and all other pernicious regulations, by which well-meaning but 
ignorant persons would essentially injure, while they fondly 
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hoped to benefit the community. The London market is an 
ample reservoir for the surplus produce of the whole kingdom, 
where it is sure to find a ready sale at an adequate price; and 
this market serves not only to provide an ample supply for all 
the wants of the metropolis, but as a place of resort in order to 
remedy the local or temporary defect of any particular article 
of food which may be felt by the surrounding country fora 
considerable extent. It is indeed an immense heart furnished 
’ with the most convenient arteries and veins for the distribution 
of food, and for the circulation of all the products of industry 
throughout the empire. If the regular supplies of the metro- 
polis in corn, meat, and vegetables, were suspended or obstructed 
for only ‘a few days, what confusion and misery would ensue ! 
The whole body politic would feel the shock and suffer from the 
effects. This calamity cannot well happen except from the case 
mentioned by the author in his title-page, which is, we trust, am 
event placed on the utmost verge of possibility. But the author 
we suppose, thinks it wise that we should be armed at all points, 
and be provided even against very remote contingencies of 
disaster. In case of invasion, such means of defence should be 
adopted as would in the smallest practicable degree impede the 
circulation of money and of food. The efiect of invasion 
would be particularly felt in the diminution of the stock of 
general and individual confidence. Public credit might however 
withstand even such an assault, if there were wisdom m the 
government and patriotism in the people. 


Arr. 23.—Almanac for the Year 1386. Transcribed from the original 
antique illuminated Manuscript, in the Black Letter, omitting only 
the monthly Calendars and some of the Tables. Containing many . 
cnrious Particulars, illustrative of the Astronomy, Astrology, 
Chronology, History, religious Tenets, and Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. Printed for the Proprietor by C. Stower, Hackney, 
1812. The Manuscript to be disposed of.—Apply to the Printer. 


IF, as the title mentions, the MSS. of this professedly ancient 
almanac is to be disposed of, we are surprised that the pro- 
prietor should have been at the expence of printing it, as that 
will necessarily greatly diminish the value of the original in the 
estimation of the curious.—Amongst the medical observations 
are many on the phenomena of urine a3 symptomatic of health 
or disease. These, we suppose, were intended to supply the 
ignorance of the water doctors of that day ;,and they may be 
equally profitable to the professional empirics of the present 
périod. The following are two of the remarks :—‘ Uryne 
whyte by ye morrow, and brown after meyte yt es syne of gode 
hele. Uryne fat and trobele, yt es syne yt yer es flem amonge hys 
bowellys and a bygyning of a dygestion.’ 
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